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ADVERTISEMENT. 



THE following pag^s hare not been writtei), 
with the yiew of raising prejudice against any persons 
or party; mnchleas with the design, of forming a 
catalogne of their faults and imperfections. Dissent 
is so prominently put forward, in onr times, that it 
cannot be accounted treasonable, if its pretensions 
be enquired into. Many of the fiu:ts here adduced, 
reflect misfortune, rather than discredit, upon indi- 
Tiduals. Were Dissenters less ulterior in their 
expectations, the hardships they suifer from the 
system they uphold^ would always entitle them to 
respect. As it is, the writer has been a living 
witness, of the fate that awaits any one, who m^y 
venture to disjient ainpng Pisseuter9. 



DISSENT. 



CHAPTER I. 

TAB TERM. 

OfiJBCTS may have names, nevertheless 

names are not objects. At first sight, the term 

Dissent might convey to the mind, the idea of 

-some great, Tespleifdent, nncompounded, anS 

invincible principle : but if we change the name 

and call it Sectarianism^ the laurels wreathed 

round it perceptibly begin to fade. We shall 

take the liberty in the following pages, of using 

these two tarms indiscriniinately^ as we see no 

reason to the contrary. If we further define 

Dissent, as being the right of every man, foolish 

t)r wise, to make a religion of his own, or to 

choose one ready-made, the comeliness, not to 

say the excellency of the object, becomes very 

disputable. Not to enumerate the many titles 

which the machinery of Dissent has assumed at 

various times ; we may safely say,, that these 

B 
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changes of style are not a little remarkable. A 
few centuries hence, it may perhaps puzzle the 
learned to identify and distinguish the terms 
Brownist, Independent, and Congregationalist ; 
and why this latter title should be used, is not 
very clear : the dei^omination appropriating the 
same, esteeming the congregation a cypher. It 
may exercise their ingenuity also, to decide upon 
the shades of difference between ancient' and 
modern Calvinism ; and the famous go-between, 
Fullerianism ; to settle the precise signification 
of the office now poeticaUy called a Pastorate; 
or to ascertain the genus to which a Dissenting 
Clergyman may have belonged. Things which 
change their nature, may with justice change 
their names ; but when things which do not 
change their nature, do yet change their names; 
reasons more in number than those which meet 
the outward eye or ear, and which butill accord 
with the eternity and immutability of truth, must 
exist to justify such transformations. It may be 
suspected by all, and hoped for by not a few, 
that things so often changing their names, may 
at last change their nature; a consummation 
devoutly to be wished. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE PRINCIPLE. 

Some persons may perhaps have been in- 
-dffced to doufaty whether Dissent do or can rest 
HipoD any fixed and acknowledged principle ; in- 
asmuch as, there appears to be Qomething in 
Dissent, which is opposed to the idea of fixation, 
certainty, or principle. The frequent alteration 
in the watch-words, used by those whose busi- 
ness it is to look out aloft, is sadly perplexing ; 
"and must either lead us to question the reality of 
the foundation on which Dissent reposes, or to 
^conclude that it is baseless. The '^ Civil and 
Religious Liberty " cry, so often raised by those 
who will not allow themselves to enjoy that 
liberty, has occasionally rallied round the stan- 
dard persons and parties too liberal even for 
dissenters. Anon, the shout of i^' Religious 
iilquaiity " is heard ; but this signal has too often 
^collected together a multitude, who would rathei 
faave equality without religion; hence the cry 
changes into " Voluntary ism, — Freedom of Con- 
science, — Separation of Church and State;" tiil 
dt may be fairly asked x>f those ^ho change their 
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tone so frequently, what it is they really want ? 
or do they know what it is i 

If Dissent be founded upoa a fixed princi* 
pie, it is not uncharitable to say, that this prin- 
ciple (whatever it be) though it may be fully 
apprehended by some of the leaders among 
them; is very indefinitely understood by the 
majority of dissenters. The people at large if 
asked their reason for dissenting,. were they able 
to give any, would perhaps oifer as many of dif-^ 
ferent sorts, ai there would be of mouths to give 
utterance to them. A great many would plead 
education : the very Worst argument that can be 
used ; for if as they wish us to suppose. Dissent 
be the only school of liberality, conscientious^ 
ness, and freedom of judgment, how can it ac- 
cord with such professions, to prejudice the 
mind in favour of any of its doctrines ? The 
only reason which vast numbers, (especially in 
country places) offer as an excuse for. Dissent 
is, the inattention of some clergyman or other* 
These objectors forget that their excuse touches 
an individuid only, and not a system; nor do^ 
they consider that Dissent does nought to reme- 
dy the evil complained of : in their hearts they 
must be aware,, that an idle clergyman is the 
best firiend a dissenter has. Dissenters, as a 
body, do not wish to see the abuses they impute 
to the Established Church, removed: their con- 
duct rather betrays another wish ;. it seems to sajr 
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to them '' Esto perpdim.:" for ** we want not 
to lo0e Qiur opportunit; of railii^.'' 

Sat iff IMasent be fooDded upon no aoknow^ 
le^ed piiiM)iple» we.are at.Iibeiity. to atate^ what 
that>pxuioiple ist wfabhit oughttoacknowledgo^ 
and: intft wJbichi i^ natanaUy resolyes itself; wliicb 
18 eyidently thii^: '^Tba right of every niiran» if 
he please^ to sot. up, a religious system* for him<- 
self.'* W^ know thai a dissenter would deny that 
thisiaasiSKtiiMi ia: true 4 and he. would oorreet it 
tfaufl^r^f^'Uhe right, belongiog to e^erymanito 
chooaei' whfit:f«a:m.o£ region. he maydeem best/' 
this i».tnifv fantit:is not.all the truth': this defi'* 
uilion.takQii lit fori gcantedj^ thai there is a^ suffix 
aieDtinunihec«rsiieh forms out of which a. maa 
may^choose* But suppose a man cannot bring 
bis::miii4 to ehoose any: one of the forms, wbicbi 
sefitaiianism presents thereto: a person notre-^' 
msKbably fastidious^ may be in sndiv. a predioa*^ 
tpant; itwas the. case with the wEitenoneet who 
has>:pQSflessed aijtreag religious, feeling from: Us: 
^arly years.; itfassibeentbe case witblmndreds; 
a peraam in thia predicament^ must mther relapse 
into, heathemam^ or set up. a form: of bis own; 
and dissentera. to: be^ true: to their tenets, are 
bound to protect^ yea to assist himi in so* doii^» 
C^ne tinngv however^ is; certain ; if fissenters will 
toLemte' it, .comonop senae andthe Bible: wiUi not. 
A dissenter can irarely be met with, who* will 
honestly, avow this plain unavoidable trait in the 
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system. We may ask, by what law is the mmt-' 
ber of sects and parties to be regulated ? Wby 
may there not be five sects existing to-day, ten 
to-morrow, and a thousand a year hence? There 
is nothing inherent in Dissent whiiA may* can, 
would, should, or ought to prevent the increase 
of sect» ad infimtnm* The number of sects is tc^ 
be,, and can be determined, only by the number 
of hands into which the power, means, and ap- 
purtenances, of seet-manufacturiag should hap- 
pen to ifall : if a bold and talented adventurer 
wish to gratify his conceit, or fill his pocket by 
raising up a new reHfirioua denommation, he may 
do so. Dissenters to be consistent, have no 
pretence in hindering him from, or persecuting 
him in the attempt : that this notion has been 
acted upon, the number of sects at present 
existing proves. What is here advanced, de- 
mands serious consideration ; it cannot be gain- 
sayed ; many among the dissenters themselves, 
bear an involuntary witness to the inexpediency, 
if not to the moral unlawfulness of such a plan ; 
those of them we mean, who have either set out 
in opposition to all the forms and modes in exist-* 
ence, or who have made one mode or other sub- 
serve their purpose for a time, casting it off 
afterwards as a useless and nauseous encum- 
brance^ and asserting their personal indepoi- 
dence ; of which facts there have been and are 
many instances ; nor is it unworthy of remark. 
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that out of three cases of secession of ministers, 
from the Established Church which have come 
to pass within the last ten years ; not one of the 
seceders could conscientiously identify himself 
with any sect, but the three collected congre- 
gations, and established forms of worship inde- 
pendent of them all. A sonry compliment this, 
to Dissent. So much for the Principle. 
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CHAPTER III. 

DEVIATIONS FftOM RIGHT PRINCIPLE. 

Dissent implies something dissented from. 
This, in the judgment of the persons dissenting, 
is always error ; but as there is no infallible judge 
of the truth among men, it follows, that truth 
may be dissented from as well as error. We 
have heard of pride having been trampled on 
with greater pride; and as dissent does not 
prove that the thing dissented from is error ; it 
is not improbable, that in some instances of dis- 
sent, there may be more of error than there is in 
the thing denied. Unity is the great attribute 
and fountain of health to the Christian Church. 
In the same degree that ^^hristians possess unity, 
they possess truth ; for unity is the truth. Dis- 
senters do not, because they cannot, deny tliat 
unity is a characteristic of genuine Christianity ; 
but with propriety they might do so, and in fiict 
it is ditlicult for them to do otherwise, ll.is 
Dissent contributed to unity, or can it ensure it { 
We speak not of Dissent in a way of coraporison 
but as it is of itself. Is christian unity an allego- 
rical, spiritual, or mystical afTair ? or is it a 
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reality and a literal fact ? If it be a literal fact» 
can dissenters claim it as their distinction ? If 
it be only a spiritual and hidden blessing, it re- 
mains to be shewn, how spiritual unity can con- 
sist with literal dissensions, divisions, and dis- 
putes. Can dissenters lay claim to a greater 
share of spiritual unity, than any other race of 
men? One thing is fully corroborated : that 
they must plead guilty to a vast superfluity of 
gossiping, of prying into one another^s afiairs, of 
recitals of uncertain and sudden sensations, and 
of idle insinuations, which pass current for 
saintly communion. It is not possible that spi- 
ritual communion is to be produced by eifforts 
and laws : its very essence is its spontaneity : 
whereas with literal unity it is otherwise ; this is 
in the power of christians, and it will follow upon 
the use of proper means: the latter is binding 
upon christians as a body; the former has to do 
with them as individuals. Dissenters are con- 
scious hereof. They accordingly endeavour to 
put a false gloss upon their want of unity : thus 
we find them both by word and writing, retnrn- 
ing thanks to God for his having preserved the 
unity of their churches ; when upon examination 
it appears, that the unity of these churches sig- 
nifies nothing more than the bandage that ties 
one sect together, in opposition to others ; the 
union of outlaws rather than that of free citizens. 
Sects have always gloried in a sublime indifie- 
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tence to sects. The gl^ng fact is evetlastingfy 
blinked aoioiig ibein. A casual d>8erver ob 
hearing an individuiil dissenter booitiag of the 
unity of his chordies; migbt east about for bis 
meaningt and be tempted to exclaim, '* Behold 
jonr divisiE^s !" *' O, Sir, I was alludiiig to 
the naity oSour churches/' That is, being in^ 
terpreted^ " I belong to a certain sect, and I do 
not choose to underatand that there exists ano- 
ther sect in the worlds besides ii^ otrn/' 

Glorious unity ! We hear also of the unity 
of the three denonainiltiona^ and of petitions sent 
hither and tUther from the three deneminations« 
Are there no more denominations than three? 
There may be one hundred and three ; but the 
three do not think it convenient to recognise 
them. They all apeak of unity: the unity of a 
few, and the discord of the many. Sttfaage 
iKould it be, if persons determined to hold the 
aame creeds and to pursue the same practice, 
did not keep from quarrelling. But whataort of 
unity is there between an Independent a^d a 
I'articular Baptist $ when the latter will ndt al- 
low the former to sit with him at the coirimon 
table of a common Lord and Saviour ? W hat 
sort of unity is there between a hyper Cahrinist 
and a low Arminian : when the one will not dare 
to exchange pulpits with the other? What sort of 
unity is there^ wheil the periodical meetings toge* 
ther of several denominations^ for a few hours, (so 
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many perioJical atonements for disunion) are sd 
lauded up as rarities and wonders? What sort 
of unity is there when it cannot he denied, that 
dissenters are as much opposed to each other, as 
to the principles from which they all profess to 
dissent ? What sort of unity is there, when in 
one society one sect is proscribed, and in auo^ 
tber a different one ? Hence we may observe, 
that all dissenters ought to be exceedingly learn^ 
ed men : common sense must decide that it is 
imperative upon every man, before he identifies 
himself with a sect, to understand fully the his* 
tory, tenets, and practices of every sect. Surely 
nothing is easier than for a man to associate him'> 
self with a wrong sect, as long as he is unac- 
quainted with the tenets of any. The notion of 
a man*s being a metnber of a particular sect, 
from any motive besides conviction, is monstrous; 
yet it may fairly be doubted whether one half of 
the members of sects be so from conviction. We 
speak not now of Dissent, but of membership 
among* a particular class of dissenters. The mo- 
tive which decides a man in the two cases may 
be the same, or it may be very different. IThe 
process by which a man becomes a dissenter, 
and that by which he is made a dissenter of a 
peculiar cast must differ; supposing the motive 
in both cases to be conviction ; that in the latter 
case must be stronger, or it ought to be. A 
deep knowledge of the arguments by which doc- 
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trines are supported* of tbe historical facts con* 
lieeted with their origin, with other extensive 
iaforoiatioD, are absolutely essential to a person* 
before he can with honest and rational convic* 
tioQ» uphold one code in opposition to all others* 
It cannot be asserted^ that these advantages are 
possessed by tbe generality of sectaries. They 
will reply, ^'The Spirit of God is the best 
teacher ;" true* but thai Spirit neither instructs 
mankind, in defiance of their natural facttliies« 
nor does he teach contradictory lessons. *' Gknl 
is not the author of coofusioa but of order/' 

It is worthy of enquiry, whether that which 
passes for unity aouHig dissenlers, roally deserve 
the nanaie. If with the well-informed and good^ 
dispositioned among tfaem> it may ; with the ill- 
informed, and those naturally inclined to be 
ascetic, this fancied unity may be more appro- 
priately called, narrow-mindedness and bigotry : 
insomuch so that with many, this latter word in 
its usual sense, ha3 become obsc^ete; and to 
their apprehension, the greatest bigotry is the 
love of liberality. It is far from being true, that 
dissenters are a charitable race : in corroboration 
of this, we need only refer to the profound igno- 
rance reigning among the multitude, as to the 
doctrines, discipline, aspect, numbers and pros- 
perity of every sect but ose ; the sweater circle 
of acquaintance they have among those of a simi- 
lar opinion than among others ; the horror they 
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e:spress towards a party of a certain name, be- 
cause that name may not be so fashionable as their 
own ; together with their dread of taking any 
steps, that might unsettle their preconceptions. 

The duty of advancing the cause of truth, 
religion, and virtue in the world, is upheld as 
much by dissenters as by any other people. The 
want of unity lays a dead weight upon tbeir 
efforts. They are continually exhorted to zeal, 
and activity, but the system under which they 
live, is calculated to nullify the force of such 
exhortations. Do sectarians endeavour to ad- 
vance the kingdom of Christ, without seeking to 
advance their own distinctions? In districts 
wherein the people are sunk in gross stupidity, 
and immorality, and where the first principles of 
virtue are extinguished, or have never been im- 
planted, the exigency of cases such as these in- 
duces them to propagate Christianity, without 
reference to sect or partj ; but as a general rule 
it is not so. When districts which have been 
long under the dominion of vice and sensuality, 
become renewed by the preaching of sectarians, 
the sectarianism of the converts, after a time, 
tends to excess. Persons who have long lived 
in a course of depravity, and have been brought 
into a belter state by means of unskilful agents ; 
not unfrequently make up in intolerance what 
they have lost in time ; thus it happens, at what 
iU'c denominated sudden 'revivals' of relir' \ 
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that so many of the bad are caught in the same 
net with the good, that in the end true piety 
suffers more than if there had been no stir made. 
We are aware that it may be urged, that secta- 
rianism is favorable to exertion, in that it m^ 
produce emulation. It may be so, this is but an 
apology for things as they are : it is not for us to 
know, but that the absence of sectarianism might 
be more so. For our parts, we can conceive 
nothing more deplorable, than that in a serious 
and well-regulated family, all the members of 
which are equally pious and estimable, through 
the influence of party spirit, the husband and 
wife cannot worship God in the same temple ; or 
the brothers and sisters cannot agree as to the 
sound of a shibboleth. The emulation of party 
against party is not zeal for God ; and as the 
ministers of every party exhort their hearers to 
zeal, this zeal can produce no efiects but those 
referred to. The emulation and exertion neces- 
sary to. bring about stupendous designs, result 
from union of feeling, opinion, and action. A 
man may sincerely believe his own tenets to be 
correct, and may have an over-powering sense 
consequent upon that belief, of his duty to pro- 
pagate and support them; yet he cannot or 
ought not to shut his eyes to the fact, that hun- 
dreds, yea thousands, as good and as wise as he 
is, think quite difierently, and have little or no 
sympathy with him or his opinions. The thought 
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i»f tbis alienation is sufficient to damp energy 
upon both sides. A man and his party may be- 
lieve and act in one way ; a multitude of other 
parties believe and aet otherwise : in their own 
er^es the former may be right, in the eyes of the 
latter th^ are wrong; and one sect cannot be 
exclusively rif^ht, else would there ifever have 
been two. What then is the alternative ? Either 
for men to propagate truths upon which tbey are 
agreed, in which case sectarianism would cease ; 
or to examine with affection and impartiality 
into their disagreements, which would tend to a 
similar issue. 

Some economists would say *' let us all do 
what we can, each for his own sect." The re- 
sult would be sectarianism still. Persons to do 
all they can for their own sect, must necessarily 
do all they cau against those of lh^ir neighbours, 
And as their neighbours will act precisely upon 
the same policy, what is to be expected at last ? 
It is theduty of all Christians to endeavour to 
diffuse theological and moral knowledge, among 
their fellow fcreatnres ; especially aini^tig those 
that profess the religion of the gospel ; to the 
intent that they may be able to offer better rea- 
sons for being Christians, tfaae for being Maho- 
metans or Pagans. The means of aiccess to 
theological, are in our day as free and cheap as 
those, to any other species of knowledge. It 
does not appear however, that ^eetarimiifiiti is 
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CHAPTER IV. 

GOVERNMENT. 

Although the title to this chapter stands in 
the singular number ; we must premise, that in 
respect of dissenters, we must speak not of the 
goverment but of the governments of the Church : 
Dissenters being pluralists to a lamentable 
degree ; insomuch so, that plurality seems to be 
their characteristic. An apology is sometimes 
put forth, which apparently affords a plenary 
satisfaction to those who utter it. It is this, we 
only diflfer upon non-essentials ! We might there- 
loro infer, that as to things essential they do 
•r t diTer. But why differ on things non-essen- 
.iv,l ? Surely they are not worth differing about ; 
!j! ? r.^ to those that ^re essential it is criminal 
. t 3 -!;:Ter. But does the spirit and temper in 
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oTisrJer their points of difference to be 

i-?. L!:i J ? — we trow not. That to a great 

\: r.* 'I ' y -re oon-essential, we believe as 

. >r.v . s !h' f "ould wish us to believe: but in 

i.J .. atv iiauism, we act up tt) our belief, 

\-\ . '■:• J) :« t, There is indeed not a little 
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cliffereDce among dissenters as to doctrines ; on 
tLe other hand^ let a person attend at half-a- 
dozen chapels belonging to difTerent sects, and 
he will scarcely find a shade of variation in the 
substance of the preaching, at either place ; nor 
upon entering the church will he perceive, that 
it differs from the doctrine preached there. The 
reasons for so much dissent therefore, are not so 
obvious as they should be. What necessity is 
there for erecting a sect, because two parties 
cannot agree as to the precise signification of a 
disputed Greek or Hebrew word? Yet there 
are sects so erected. What necessity is there 
for founding a sect, because men are disagreed 
as in the expediency or inexpediency of preserv- 
ing the use of the holy kiss, and other aposto- 
lical customs, in the present age ? Yet sects 
are so founded. What necessity is there for 
making a sect, because parties choose to dispute 
whether the first day of the week or the seventh, 
be the proper seventh portion of time which 
christians should set apart for the worship of 
God? Yet there are sects thus made. What 
necessity is there for raising a sect, because 
some persons think it prudent to sing hymns, 
and pray in the public streets, and others do 
not? Yet there are sects so raised. What 
necessity is there for manufacturing a sect, be- 
cause people dispute as to the date at which the 
millennium is to commence ; and are not agreed 
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>fvhether Christ be to appear on earth in person, 

and walk up and down the streets of London or 

not? Yet there are sects thus manufactured. 

What necessity is there for separating a sect^ 

because one poor sinner cannot commemorate 

with another, the sufTtjrings and death of Him 

who lived and died for both ; because that his 

neighbour hath been baptized by means of a little 

less water than he bath ? Yet there are secti 

thus separated. What necessity is there for 

forming a sect, because one party believe that 

all ministers of the gospel ought to be itinerants ^ 

and another, that some few of them at least 

should be stationary ? Yet there are sects thus 

formed. What necessity is there for establish^ 

ing a sect, because the geography of some mad^ 

men fixes the site of the New Jerusalem among 

the North American Indians? Yet there are 

sects so established. If men must differ, let 

them differ upon topics of importance to {in-^ 

manity, and not oh those which degrade it* 

Church government cannot come under the 
denomination of a theory, or of a doctrine ; but 
whether spoken of as past, present, or future, 
under that of a fact^ It would be rather singc^ 
lar to hear an individual discoursing upon chuith 
government, and telling his hearers in conclu- 
sion, that the thing discoursed upon was only a 
theory. How far this subject is (o be decided 
by eeelesiastical history, we will not (Jetermine? j 
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WC may remark in passing, that the study of sa(!h 
history, has been most wofully neglected among 
dissenters. Sectarianism proves nothing, since 
there have been sects in the purest ages of the 
church. 

The church and her government are co-eva). 
The same holds good with sects and their go* 
vernments. Hence the notion is encouraged 
among unthinking people, that churches are not 
unlike mushrooms. Scripture and reason teach 
us to believe that the true church (we speak 
more in a moral than an ecclesiastical sense) has 
never been totally extinct upon earth : no, not 
even in the days of Uildebrand, or of Boniface 
the Eighth. But sectarianism would iodine us 
to another opinion. When we hear members of 
a certain sect speak of the rise and progress of 
their churches ; we are almost led to suppose, 
that previously, the church had become defunct : 
but the destruction of a sect does not involve the 
destruction of a part, much less of the whole of 
the church. It would be but the destruction of 
a sect after all. The church is not an object to 
be made or modified at human pleasure. It is 
ridiculous to talk of making, forming, or com- 
mencing: a church. The church IS ; and since 
the ascension of Christ, has formed a part of 
the universe as truiy^ as does the orb of day. 
There must have been a church, before there 
could have been a gpvernment thereof. It is 
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from the union of true and holy minds united by 
spiritual life, and assimilated by free and bene- 
volent obedience to Jesus Christ, that this go- 
vernment can alone proceed. The church may 
institute government, but it is not credible that 
abstract governments can g^ve birth to a church. 
This is a truism that proselyting parties especially, 
overlook ; erecting governments with a view of 
making and keeping men christians thereby; 
else why so many of different sorts? Each sect 
would have us to believe, that their governofient 
is better suited to promote Christianity than that 
of the rest: whereas we have imagined, not that 
government promotes Christianity; but that 
Christianity promotes government. Had there 
been a tithe of the disputation upon church-go- 
vernment in centuries past, which there has beea 
among dissenters since ; we may fairly ask, what 
would have become of Christianity ? The periods 
at which Christianity has been at its lowest ebb, 
have always been those at which disputation 
upon this subject was at its height. Excessive 
corruption has a tendency to work its own cure. 
God in his providence made the Papal schisms a 
prelude to the Reformation ; else what might 
have been the fate of the gospel had they conti- 
nued? 

If then church government come under the 
denomination of a fact, if it be revealed as such 
in the New Testament, those who profess to 
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believe this Testament^ must believe this fact as 
the; do others, therein revealed. If it be not 
thus revealed^ and the variety of opinions indi- 
cates as much, and if dissenters pay little or no 
deference to historical documents, by what r«ie 
do they regulate their governments? Is it 
according to that, that ** Whatever is best ad- 
ministered is best " { If so, is it not strange 
that so small a share (a shadow we may call it) 
of unanimity should prevail? But there is a 
mystery in the progress of sect-making not im- 
mediately apparent. A sect is not thoroughly 
made unless there be some distinction of govern^ 
ment: difference of opinion is insufiicieut. Ac-* 
cordingly we hear those who differ as to govern^ 
ment referring to scripture for a settlement of 
the dispute ; without first determining whether 
scripture have undertaken to be umpire. As 
was just now observed if scripture have plainly 
revealed it, it must have done so in the shape of 
a positive fact, or of a positive direction; in 
which case there would be no room for dispute : 
but if it be treated of only in general terms, a 
vast amount of Illiberality is chargeable upon 
those who differ so much upon the point, as do 
dissenters. 

It is, peradventure, owing to the operation 
of a secret consciousness, of the ephemeral 
aspect which so many opinions and fiuotuations 
touching ecclesiastical rule, are apt to reflect 
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upon religion itself; that sectarian governments 
have of late years assumed a more turgid, yea, 
hierarchical a form: an assumption destined 
perhaps to be fatal to the cause ; while it shews 
the instability of sectarianism. Who is there 
that would recognize, in the vast group of dis- 
senters so sleekly arrayed in the silk gown, and 
bands as shewy as those of barristers; the 
descendants of those malcontents of vore who so 
resolutely opposed the cap and surplice ? Who 
is there that would identify the men, to whose 
names the D.D.s so plentifully wafted on the 
breezes of the Atlantic, are annexed ; with the 
ancients who spake so largely of divine teach- 
ings, and of heaven-born preachers ? Or who 
would think that the congregations which dis- 
play the world's recent fashions, wiih chapels 
growing into architectural monuments, with 
music and gases ; claim kindred with those to 
whoni such things would have been of the earth, 
earthy. To secure an artificial fixity, is now the 
grand desideratum ; the approaches to the pul- 
pit are solemnly guarded, congregational edicts 
wax formidable, Wesleyan conferences more 
terrible than cecumenical synods of old, among 
the preachers there is a galaxy of aristocrates, 
rich officers are elected wheresoever they may be 
had, and zeal flatters herself with the eternity of 
her doings. 
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CHAPTER V. 

^HE MINISTRY, AND OTHER OFFICES. 

The preaching of the gospel, is not of utility 
merely in a barbarous age, as some demagogues 
would insinuate.; nor is it a puerile means of 
improvement to the human race. On the con- 
trary, it is an institution, capable of keeping 
pace with the advancement of intelligence in any 
age, and of taking the lead ia tliat advancement. 
In common with all other things it has been 
debased with unwise conceits,; yet the fault is 
.not in the institution, which as it is app<Mnted 
by, is worthy of Jesus Christ. A folse and hol- 
low literature, may seek to supersede its use : 
but in all great and wise reactions, sacred and 
profane learning hav^ held the same course, and 
have advanced with the same strides. It is of 
the utmost importance to a nation, especially to 
one in which science and art are carried to great 
perfection, add where civilization has most fibe- 
rally diffused her tender and ennobling blessings; 
that the office of the Pulpit should meet with 
due fostering care, and that the incitements to a 
talented, and laborious ministry, should neither 
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he few nor small. In reviewing the history of 
past centurief, no recollection can be more 
mournful than this ; that at times when sacred 
buildings have drooped like the over-loaded vine 
under the profusion of the fruits of architectural 
and artistic genius, the moral and religious uses 
of those buildings have nearly vanished ; and the 
voice uf the pulpit has sunk into senseless jargon, 
before the mute eloquence of the chisel and 
pencil. But in spite of all the degeneracy, vice, 
and scepticism, imputed to the present age; it 
is a token for good, that the purposes to be an-^ 
swered by the preaching o( the gospel, are more 
properly understood, and that the hearing of 
sermons is attended with a more enlightened,, 
and becoming spirit, than in any f<Miner age. 
The ministers of truth begin to feel, that they are 
not set up as public heralds, to descant upon 
hu<)ky and uninteresting topics ; but to mingle 
souls with their hearers, and to commune in heart 
and understanding, with their human brethren, 
on things of glorious and infinite moment: while 
men desire to look up to such, not with the reve- 
rence of superstition, but with intellect's willing 
homage. Another characteristic, which may 
augur future prosperity for truth and religion, is 
this, that theology and philosophy do not divorce 
themselves from each other, as they used (o do ; 
but draw near as friends and allies ; an earnest 
of that day, in which Christ shall " gather toge« 
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ther in one all things unto himself." We wish 
not to see the return of those times, in which 
men used to say, that a thing might be philoso- 
phically true while it was theologically false. We 
trust, that those times are past never to return ; 
and that the period is approaching, when every 
true christian will be a philosopher, and every 
philosopher a christian. What is requiredin the 
vpulpit is, learning without pride, independence . 
.without tyranny, and freedom without licen- 
tiousness. 

We must be pardoned if we affirm, that 
ilisseBt or sectarianism does not appear to us, to 
secure such requisites. It may be imagined by 
many, that dissent is a republic in which talent, 
learning, piety, and morality, may meet with a 
sure and ample reward : and that the ministry of 
the gospel among dissenters, is established upon 
such an honoiurable, equitable, /md unreserved 
footing; that good men of all shades and sorts > 
may enter upon the work, without scruple. 
Whether it be so, we shall see. First and fore- 
most among the objections, which must press 
heavily upon men of integrity is, that owing to 
ihe extent of sectarianism, a dissenting minister 
cannot lay clakn to the title of ' Minister of 
Christ.' We are not uncharitable in this affir- 
mation. Were a man to lay claim to this title, 
exclusively, a host of competitors would imme- 
diately throw down the gauntlet. The olden 
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ministers were conscious that if a man be a mi« 
nister, he is or ought to be a minister of Christ : 
and they accordingly siubscribed themselves such. 
It is difficult to call wrong things by right names. 
A person mui»t now content binoself with hailing 
Independent minister. Baptist or Calvinistie 
minister, or some such definition put after \m 
name. It is no apology to say that such titles 
mean very little : the truth is, they mean a vast 
deal too much ; and for whatever purpose they 
may be perpetuated, they are exceedingly vex- 
atious and disgusting. 

We affectionately ask, can a man consis- 
tently call himself a preacher of Christianity, 
who is tied and bound to set forth the views 
which a particular party entertain, and those 
only ? Can a man call himself,, or wish others to 
call him a minister of the gospel, who is com* 
polled to preach a certain class of doctrines to 
their extremity, or to stand in danger of being 
silenced ? In addition hereto, a minister of one 
sect, is in a great measure excluded from 
labouring among others V of late years the line 
has not been so tightly drawn in this respect : 
exchanges are sometimes made, especially when 
money-sermons are to be preached, — but does 
greater liberality, and a more fervent wish to 
merge distinctions follow such unbendings ? No. 
Where then is the uncharitableness in sayings 
tiiat a minister of a sect is the servant of asect*. 
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Another obstacle to ministerinl indepen- 
-dence among dissenters, closely allied to the 
foregoing is^ that the People are constitnted 
judges of orthodoxy and heterodoxy. They are 
allowed to teach their instructors in a greater 
degree, than the instructors are allowed to teach 
them. They preremptorily decide what doctrines 
they will be taught, before they suffisr a man to 
teach. During the process of instruction, the 
people sit down, not so much for the purpose of 
gaining religious information, as for that of sus- 
taining a system of espionage over the preacher; 
lest he should trench ^upon the prescribed 
routine. If upon rational and solid conviction, 
a minister should change some^ or all of his 
^iews, .he is^seldom allowed a fair opportunity of 
stating his case, or of endeavouring by argument 
to gain over his congregation. The members 
erect themselves into a general council, and 
either compel the minister to abdicate his place, 
or drive him from the pulpit. This being done, 
they hire another^ who will preach that which 
they have been accustomed to receive ; mean- 
while the excommunicated pastor must either 
change bis opinions in toto, leaving his former 
sect and connecting himself with a diflferent one, 
(for proselytes are always at a high price in the 
market) or cease to be a minister any longer. It 
may be said these instances are few ; but they 
are sufficiently numerous to justify our remarks ; 
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system, they would necessarily be more nume- 
rous. 

Another odious disadvantage among the 
Congregationalists is^ the custom of deciding 
every question by numbers. As the minister 
has no higher tribunal to which he may appeal, 
than the people, be is bound to abide by the de- 
cisions of the majority, though they may be 
on the side of injury or injustice. If the point 
in dispute be one of doctrine or discipline, the 
minority have the glorious privilege allowed 
them of leaving the place of worship, or if they 
please of erecting a new one, and of engaging in 
the pious work of raising a new sect. Many of 
the sects at present in the country have been 
formed in this way. From this authority lodged 
in the hands of the people, proceeds the ability 
to render a minister's life unhappy, unprofitable, 
sometimes intolerable ; and his circumstances 
straitened, perhaps desperate : which is occa- 
sionally put forth. A license is hereby given to 
slander, when there is a prospect that the mini- 
ster may be injured thereby. Worse than all, 
the poople at times choose to discharge their 
pastors, without any imputation against them, 
and that in old age ; because they happen to 
have transferred their afiections, to some more 
popular aud more fashionable man. Thus, an 
old and useful minister may out of good-willy 
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and from a pure desire to help forward the rising 
generation, lend his pnlpit to a beginner, and 
as the reward of his kindness, he may find, that 
the stripling has completely transplanted his fa- 
ther in the people's afTections ; and as all things 
go by a majority, the latter has no alternative 
but to resign in his favour, and go forth to seek 
a livelihood as he can< If things do not procee,i 
to this crisis, as was already hinted, the people 
have the power to make him uncomfortable, to 
withdraw necessary support, and to inflict a 
thousand mean and stinging vexations, till he be 
compelled to depart. It cannot with truth be 
said over the grave of every dissenting minister, 
that ' he rests from his labours ' in a ministerial 
sense ; of many it may be said that they rest 
chiefly, from the tinguish and sorrow, attendant 
upon their having been driven from their sphere 
of labour unthankfully, and unrequited. Sec* 
tarianism is more likely to transform men into 
stones, than into sensitive plants. The eulogies 
which follow upon a long connection of a mi- 
nister and people ; evince the justice of these 
observations. These evils are so sad to contem- 
plate, that the system which countenances them 
cannot be a right one. 

We may be mistaken in our conjecture, but 
we do conjecture, that the method by which 
young men are introduced into the dissenting 
ministry, is not by any means a beneficial or a 
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salutary one. The process is this. Before a 
yoang man offers himself as a candidate for the 
ministry, or rather is offered ; (for there is little 
of personal volition in the matter,) it is expected 
that he has been a member of some charch for a 
certain period. Now as young men are allowed 
to preach at 18 or 19 years of age; this require- 
ment of membership implies^ that the young man 
must have made up his mind, as to the doc- 
trines, discipline, and practice, of a particular 
sect, and to have preferred them before those of 
all others ; at an age when he was not capable 
of forming a correct and deliberate judgment. 
Hence so many young persons join sects, with 
this ulterior object in view ; for if through igno- 
rance or inattention, a person should come for- 
ward as a candidate previous to membership, it 
would be fatal to his application. The young 
man*s qualifications are then tested ; by the peo- 
ple o{ course. They are tested by his abilities 
for extemporaneous prayer, and theological 
Smalltalk. If the people be satisfied as to his 
possession of these extraordinary gifts, they ad- 
vise him to repair to some * Academy,' to pro- 
cure its lore; or if the sect harbour no great af- 
fection towards academies, to go to the work as 
he is. The academicians itinerate from chapel 
to chapel, till some well-incliued congregation 
give them a call : if they accept it, the favoured 
men are forthwith solemnly set apart, or as the 
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term now is, ' ordained ' to the pastoral office^ 
or vacant ' pastorate' ; a ceremony of no small 
parade and preparation in these days. If the 
call be refused, they itinerate yet further, tilt 
one more acceptable be met with. By means of 
ordination, the power of administering the sa- 
craments is imparted ; for what reason public 
preaching should be tolerated previously doth 
not appear. 

The foregoing observations apply to those 
only who are members of sects. But suppose 
an individual be averse to the present constitu- 
tion of sects : surely the friends of civil and reli- 
gious liberty, have made a provision for such a 
one ; — by no means. All he can do is, either 
to turn hypocrite, professing to believe doctrines 
which he does not believe» to pav-e his way to 
the pulpit ; or he must fight his own cause, sin- 
gle-handed, an unacknowledged, if not a 
marked man. If he become the architect of his 
own fortune, well : — if not, whatever be his 
talents and qualifications, he must sink into 
oblivion. 

The other o£Scers among dissenters, are the 
deacons, or as others call them elders. It is 
not our purpose to discuss the New Testament 
doctrine, as to church officers ; conscious that if 
it speak at all, it cannot speak two languages. 
It is worthy of notice however, that dissenters 
are not agreed concerning the import of the 
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deacon's office, or the extent of his authority. 
Ministers in general, are compelled to submit to 
much dictation and indignity fiom these officers; 
but wheresoever it is practicable, ministers 
think it expedient to shear these gentlemen of 
their powers : and so unmercifully are they shorn 
as to be reduced to the situation of mere book- 
keepers, and bag-bearers: so that, many 
churches have but one class of officers. We 
need not marvel at this, for the deacons generally 
turn out an intolerable nuisance to the rest of 
the congregation ; and the enquiry " What sort 
of deacons have you ? " as often sounds in a 
minister's ear, as that of " How do you do? " 

Some sects restrict the deacon's office to 
temporalities ; others allow to the office, duties 
both temporal and ecclesiastical : some churches 
permit them to distribute the sacred elements ; 
others do not. For the more part, deacons are 
in form, set apart, consecrated, or ordained to 
the office ; yet strange to tell they are accounted 
laymen still. Tu some cases the filling of this 
office, serves as an introduction to that of the 
ministry. This is not a general rule. Dissen- 
ters acting on the law of revisrse make mere boys, 
preachers ; and old men, deacons. It is difficult 
to decide, from a view of dissenting discipline, 
whether a deacon be considered an officer in the 
church, or out of it ; at least, why there should 
be so wide a difference, between the functions 
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and mannev of life of deacon and minister, when 
both are set apart to the office, which each bears. 
As to the former, the act of separation seems to 
have no meaning. To what, or from what, is a 
dissenter's deacon separated. As to the duties, 
deacons themselves have scrupled. It docs ap- 
pear rather indecorous, that a man engaged 
during the week in trading, and bartering, and 
making bargains, in recovering debts, freely and 
per force, or who upon Saturday night, whets 
his blade and cries, "What d'ye buy?"; should 
on the following Sunday, meekly offer the bread 
and wine in the Lord's Supper, to a congrega- 
tion with many of whom he has pecuniary deal- 
ings ; who are under obligation to him, or he to 
them. The question for a dissenter to consider 
is, not, whether the deacons mentioned in the 
New Testament, pursued a worldly trade or 
calling (for both presbyters and deacons then 
did so) but whether those that were ordained 
deacons, were separated from common to holy 
uses : differing in office, though not in the intent 
of their separation from the minister. 

The qualifications necessary for this office 
among dissenters, are most imperfectly under^ 
stood. If long membership be the inducement 
in one case, wealth and influence carry it in 
another. In later days, wealthy deacons are the 
objects of desire ; though many of them be as 
worldly, as they are wealthy. Young preachers 
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know how to find the way, to the hearts of the 
aforesaid deacons* daughters. The education of 
the deacon, is generally much inferior to that ef 
the minister ; and where a talented minister is 
blessed with an ignorant deacon, his position is 
not very enviable. Thus premising, we are 
justified in saying, that Dissent is not calculated 
to perpetuate a liberal, enlightened, and efficient 
ministry : which will be further evidenced in X\^^ 
following chapter* 
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CHAPTER VI. 

t 

MINISTERIAL SUPPORT. 

Thbrb are some points upon which men 
ikfxve learned to dispute, which are so utterly 
vunworthy of a moment's controversy, that a good 
man may well be ashamed of them. What we 
allude to more particularly is, the method by 
which a knowledge of Christianity, and the wor- 
ship of God, are to be maintained in a country. 
Common sense would decide that the best me- 
thod to be used, is that most conducive to the 
end; viz. the aid of the civil government; whe-_ 
ther it be monarchy or republicanism does not 
materially affect the question. But not so think 
^he dissenters ; they judge that the religion of 
Christ is to be supported, bv believers alone, as 
in apostolic days. But in those days who was 
there besides, that could or would support it ? 
The question now is, not whether real christians 
only be to support the cause of religion, but 
whether it be not the duty of all professing toi 
Relieve therein so to do. If the former only, 
jaow is man to decide who are eligible to the 
work, and who^ not ? If the latter, then with- 
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oat doubty a nation in its national capacity is as^^ 
much bound to support Christianity ; as indivi- 
duals are in their individual capacity. Upon 
whose side is the compulsion so much complained 
of? On that of the dissenters : seeing that if it 
were possible, they would compel the govern- 
ment to desist from doing that, which reason 
tells them they ought to do : and why ? if it be 
not, that Dissent be not the religion patronized ? 
But the scrupulosity of dissenters, in this affair 
of support is not very great. How come they to 
accept money, from the multitude of unregene. 
rate seatholders attenduig their, chapels ? The 
gold and silver of a jew, or of a deist, are to the 
full as acceptable to dissenters, as those of a . 
christian, if they choose to contribute them. 
What does it matter if they contribute volunta- 
rily ? The gold and silver are those of a jew, or 
a deist still. We should not have made these 
remarks; but that there was, perhaps is a sect 
the tenet of which it is, to accept no support but 
from those of their own party ; and in truth this 
sect seems to be the only sect of dissenters act- 
ing consistently. 

The theory upon which Dissent proceeds,, 
has been thus aptly set forth : " That the supply 
of the means and ordinances of religion, ought, 
like that of any other commodity, to be regulated 
by the demand for the same" ; a theory at direct 
variance with the doctrine of man's spiritual 
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indispositioDy and iDabilityy so strenuously sup- 
ported by dissenters. If this theory be right in 
one respect, it ought to be so esteemed in ano- 
ther. Apply it to education; bow beauteous 
would be the result ! How can it hold good as 
to religion? Men may apologize as they will, 
but the voice of Dissent speaks to the inhabitants 
of a country in these words. ** You may have 
the means of reh'gion, if you can pay for them; 
if not, we are sorry for your condition, we have 
plenty of choice for you, if we should eventually 
succeed in overthrowing the Church, we shall be 
happy to dispense spiritual medicines gratis ; as 
it is we are too poor to assist you." Sectarianism 
from its origin, has had no literal or healthful 
being. It may rather he called '' a striving to 
be,'' as the Germans would say. It is a religion 
whose success depends upon speculation, upon 
the turn of a die, upon an elongated "if." If 
success should crown it, we m^y expect won- > 
drous benefits ; but While the contest is pending, 
if dissenters could have their will, the clergy 
would be laid under an interdict. 

But, say they, '* All we object to is, to pay 
towards the support of a religion of which we 
disapprove;" well, so does every other man. 
First of all, it ought to be ascertained, whether 
dissenters do really disapprove of this religion, 
whether their disapproval be founded upon fair 
.grounds, and wbetber out of the multitude 
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professing to disapprove, five out of every teor 
be capable of forming an opinion. A dissenter's 
disapproval of the Established religion, upon 
examination is found to turn chiefly upon the 
point of payment. He disapproves of a state 
religion, much upon the same principle that a 
poacher objects to the dog-tax. A dissenter will 
allow to the state the possession of every thing 
but a religion. But unless the state be indiffe- 
rent to all religion, or determined to support 
none, there must be a state religion. If the 
government were all dissenters, they would natu- 
zally support Dissent as a national religion.. 
What would become of religion, if government 
upon every change of hands, were at liberty to 
change the religion of the country ? The result 
would be one which a dissenter would not wish to 
realize. The disapproval of a state religion^ 
stripped of its technicalities, amounts to little 
more than this, "I disapprove because I will 
disapprove ;. I object to pay because I do not 
choose to pay, I support my own religion,, and 
that's enough for me." As to the paltry contest 
about Church Rates, dissenters may well desist 
jfrom it, till they be able to supply to the country 
better and more copious commodities for the 
money, than those which the Established 
Church furnishes. If a man disapprove of a 
certain religion, be it so : there is no need that 
he should disapprove of it on his neighbour'sx 
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•account too* On the score of charity a man 
4)ught to support a national religion. Dissenters 
may boast^ that their religion is voluntarily sup- 
ported ; one thing we know, it is an intolerably 
expensive religion to the middling orders, and 
it has hastened on many an insolvency. Take 
500 chapels, and we shall not perhaps find 3000 
free sittings among them all : yet dissenters ob- 
ject to contribute a mite to an Establishment, 
which provides nearly as many in one place. 
The immorality and irreligion of the poor, so far as 
dissenters are concerned, are not to be wondered 
at; we allow, that they preach in the open air; 
but when the poor apprehend, that the practice 
is entirely on their account, they will feel offen- 
ded, and despise it. 

In order to render the objection to a reli- 
gious establishment more forcible, dissenters 
•assert, that people ought not to be compelled to 
support a religion, of which the majority disap- 
prove. This assertion is perfectly gratuitous: 
to justify it, dissenters must claim kindred with 
thousands who are not ambitious of the honour. 
Statistics shew, that bona fide dissenters do not 
amount to a third of the population. The majo- 
rity if it did exist, would be one of numbers 
only ; it would not prove, that the principle or 
institution opposed were a wrong one. Num- 
bers have generally decided bad causes. If we 
refer the majority, to learning, wisdpm, inde- 
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pendence, and integrity; which has it then? 
Dissent or the Establishment? 

The arguments used against t^e national 
religion, remind us of the ancient philosophers ;. 
who had one set of tenets for the nobility, and 
another for the vulgar. The speeches put forth' 
at public. meetings, relative to Church and State 
may satisfy the orators amazingly, and be as 
pleasant to the few sprightly wits who profess to 
appreciate them ; but they are ** among the more 
things in heaven and earth than have entered 
into the philosophy of the crowd." The mode 
in which the subject is now treated of, is new 
even to many dissenters. But what benefit ac- 
crues to a company of rustics, from hearing 
Constantine abused ? We venture to say that 
the greater part of the attendants at places of 
dissenting worship, have never given a moment's 
serious consideration to the political or eccle- 
, siastical view of the question. They know that 
a chapel is a building in which preaching, sing- 
ing, and prayer are held^ and that it is destitute 
of a steeple ; that the prencher preaches and 
prays without a book,^ and that be does not oc- 
cupy so long a time as the clergyman at church ; 
from some circumstance or other they are led 
into the building, aud incidentally decide upon 

* 

continuing attendants. That which promotes 
conversion among dissenters in a great measure 
is, the estimation in which members are held. 
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Every individual is of some importance : the 
liberty of praying and speaking, is gratifying to 
vanity if there be any ; pecuniary donations are 
thought much of, and various minor offices are 
always to be filled. 

The plan of support as it personally con- 
cerns dissenting ministers, is worthy of notice. 
That the minister should be entirely ai the ca- 
price of the f)eople, is so manifestly inconsistent 
and inexpedient, that non-conformists are not 
agreed whether this plan be a justifiable and 
lawful part of the system; or only an event, 
arising by accident out of it. The complaipts 
which they utter, against the want of equaliza- 
tion in the revenues of the Church of England, 
(a matter which surely does not concern them) 
are many and grievous. Doubtless the poor la- 
bouring curates, are obliged to them for their 
agitation. But we are not aware that the 
Church of England tolerates the practice, of re- 
munerating her ministers with a sum, not suffi- 
cient to keep body and soul together. With 
dissenters this is tolerated to a fearful degree : 
the inequality of income is most lamentable; 
graduating from 800 and 500 to 50 and 25 
pounds per annum : nor do we hear that the 
grandees impart assistance to poor congrega- 
tions ; much less of a common fund for the sup- 
port of ministers. If a pastor fail to secure a 
livelihood, he is considered a man of no talent ; 
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while the fact may be, he has had the misfortnne 
to have been cast among a people unable to ap- 
preciate it. The concourse of many fortuities is 
required, before a liberal remuneration can be 
secured. Both the reward and the sphere of a 
man's labour, are in the people's hands ; and it 
'is their prerogative to deprive him of either or of 
both : to stop his mouth, if they dislike his doc- 
trines, or to starve his stomach if they be offen- 
ded with his integrity. Ministers may so set 
themselves out as the servants of the people, 
that the latter may forget that they are only so 
for Christ's sake, and not for theirs. Here 
again, the dissent of the ignorant, differs from 
that of the well informed. An efficient minister 
upon accepting the invitation of an illiterate and 
low-minded flock, soon finds that they will treat 
him as a slave ; tendering their donations as if 
they were alms, under the conviction, that they 
are as much at liberty to dispense with his ser- 
vices when they please ; as is a master to dis- 
charge his cook or valet : and while the latter 
may claim a character, he is generally turned off 
without one. These things considered (and we 
defy the dissenters to disprove them) who wilt . 
assert that sectarianism is favourable to the 
spread of pure and enlightened Christianity ? 

A dissenting minister, at the opening of his 
career, has a twofold object in view : to attend 
to the duties of his calling, which incapacitate 
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him from seeking subsistence as do other men ; 
and to seek that subsistence ; which interferes 
with his calling, and degrades his disinterested 
character. He is necessitated to attend to thefle 
widely differing objects. He may either be lo- 
cated where there is a prospect of usefulness and 
little remuneration, or where there is ample re- 
muneration, and little room for action: or he 
may be thrown among a fickle-minded and un- 
settled congregation, prone to change they know 
not why, and care not wherefore: or among a 
selfish and vulgar one, that will exercise a sur- 
veillance oter his disposal of their contributions, 
will consider his wife and children guilty of ex- 
travagance, while they are only upholding a de- 
cent respectability ; and will regulate their dona- 
tions, by the notions they entertain of a mini- 
ster's necessities, and of the calls upon his ge- 
nerosity, and not by his real needs. We have 
heard members of dissenting chapels speak of 
their minister, with a most disgusting inflection 
of the possessive pronoun ; as if he were some 
piece of household furniture, kept for their plea- 
sure, or to gratify their conceits. It is truly 
astonishing to think, what trifling events will 
lead to the most disgraceful upshots, to the rup- 
ture of churches, and the dismissal of pastors. 
If some of the more wealthy members, or of 
those that have influence in a place, be guilty of 
indiscretions, the faithful discharge of minis te-- 
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riai'duty towards such, may lead to the minister's 
ejection : or the quarrels of the people among 
themselves, arising at first out of a mere whis- 
per, may bring the same issue about ; or which 
is not uncommon, some designing or wicked in- 
dividuals may provoke him, to forward his own 
downfall. Sunday schools which ought to be a 
means of good, are also a fruitful source of un- 
pleasantry among dissenters ; the number of fa- 
natical, half educated minions of both sexes who 
assume- the offices of teacher, moderator, col- 
lector, secretary, &c. always join that of mis- 
chief-maker therewith; insomuch so, that we 
once heard a very aged minister declare, that 
*' he never had known of a congregation enjoy- 
ing a lasting peace, with which a Sunday school 
was connected." Envyings, and other feelings 
of earth, are engendered in congregations, as to 
the amount of individual subscriptions; one 
man setting up himself as the arbiter of his 
neighbour's ability; the rich, not doing what 
they ought, and the poor more than they ought. 
As to the voluntaryism of the support, suffice i^it 
to say, that all members are expected to sub- 
scribe something, and he must be poor indeed 
who is sufficiently so, to be excused. The 
hearers are obliged to pay seat rents, as well ^s 
the members, though they are not allowed the 
same religions advantages for their money. If 
either should refuse, or neglect to contribute, 
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UDequivocal tokens that their absence will be as 
acceptable as their presence, are immediately 
given. Dissenters cannot use the compulsory 
system, but the r^pulsory, they carry to perfec- 
tion. Upon the return of every quarter-day, the 
minister, or if be be too modest, the clerk, has 
to jog the memories of the seat-holders,^ and to 
put on the character of a dun ; while the bills in 
the chapel lobby, begin to shrink up abashed at 
having requested immediate payment so long, 
and in vain. It must be verv painful to a ten- 
der and noble mind, to feel conscious that the 
people*s donations are imparted with difficulty, 
grudgingly, or under a false notion ; for in the 
estimation of too many, a life of study, is one of 
comparative idleness. 

The obstacles offered by the voluntary sys- 
tem, to an unhesitating declaration of a man's 
principle3, to the publication of all the truth, to 
the chastising the particular vice% and follies of 
the age, to the dispensing of equal justice and 
discipline to rich and poor, and the injunction 
it lays a man under to shut his eyes, to the faults 
and imperfections of the system, by means of 
which he has to live : are so obvious as to need 
no further mention. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

DISSENTING ORDINATIONS. 

It must be apparent to any observer, that 
of late years there has been a strong endeavour, 
on the part of the leaders in nonconformists' af- 
fairs, to invest the ministry with more importance 
and authority, than those which it used to bear. 
In other words, dissenters wish if possible, and 
in the exuberance of their wrath they have tried« 
to afiix the stigma of sectarianism to the Na* 
tional Church ; calling her, " the favour ed§ect J* 
That they must bear the stigma justly they 
know ; and that it is one which the intelligence 
of the age contenfns, and therefore they would 
compel the Church to carry part of the odium. 
This pitiful movement on the side of the dissen^ 
ters, speaks more of warning to the nation, than 
all their circumlocution together. It betrays a 
palpable design of sectarianisinc: the people, and 
of robbing them of a free and rational christia* 
nity. It cannot and will not succeed. Men of 
the most opposite opinions, feelings, and habits, 
will join to decry it. But dissenters have, as 
they think, another alternative. They have 
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instituted a sort of melodrama, wherein they ape 
the customs, and discipline of a church they 
affect to despise; saying to the nation, '^We 
have piped to you, and ye have not danced." 

The dissenting ministry, is daily becoming 
a detestable monopoly. The pulpits have be- 
come the property of men, pledged to maintain 
certain dogmas, which have little or nothing to 
do with true religion ; a band of pragmatical, 
short-sighted, revolutionary politicians. A can- 
didate's political opinions are scrupulously 
watched, and he must be mad for change, or he 
cannot be a good dissenter. 

The views of sectaries as to ordination, are, 
as may well be expected much at variance. 
Some of the minor sects, treat it with the utmost 
contempt: which example is followed by the 
ministers who have gathered congregations of 
their own, and have shaken off all the chains 
which their neighbours are ready to impose upon 
them. These persons considered as dissenters, 
are more consistent than the rest. If a man 
have arrived at the conclusion, that those who 
have the management of affairs, possess no right 
nor title, nor power to ordain ; and can impart 
no authority nor privilege, which he cannot 
otherwise have ; he is acting right, in refusing 
dissenting ordination. 

But those who wish to render Dissent for- 
midable, think differently ; and in the view of 
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their votaries have contrived to invest it with the 
greatest moment and solemnity: but were we 
dissenterSj we should not think it worth a straw. 
The evils we have referred to in preceding chap* 
ters> nullify such attempts as these. They are 
not of a piece with Dissent : they are shreds of 
subordination in the wide cloak of democracy v 
which Uke the new cloth on an old garment, will 
render the rent worse. If dissenting ordination 
implied a true setting apart, to a work, once 
and for ever, if it secured to an individual its 
lawful immunities, and entitled him to protection 
and preservation therein ; it would be of some 
little avail ; as it is— as a person setting out in 
the ministerial work^ has no assurance that he 
shall die in it; as he majr be a pastor to-day, and 
without a flock to-morrow ; as he may be at his 
labour now, and anon causelessly suspended 
from it ; — this ordination is little el&e than 
*• Ocean into tempest wroaght, to waft 
A feather." 

The ceremony of ordination is performed in 
some sects, with laying on of hands ; in others 
without. The person to be ordained reads a 
confe^jsion of his faith ; ostensibly a free and un- 
disguised declaration of his religious opinions : 
but the sameness of language in these confes- 
sions, with the professed doctrinea-bf the sect, 
amono" whom the ordination takes place, and all 
the preconcerting thereunto appertaining; in- 
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dine us to thioky that snch confessions declare, 
rather what a man must^ than what he does be- 
lieve. When the ordination is completed, the 
ordained is at liberty to administer the sacra- 
ments, to wear the tide of Reverend, which is 
jealously and self-gratulatingly done, if circum- 
stances allow, or if the ladies of the chapel be 
munificent enough to purchase it, to put on the 
black silk gown, and peradventure, a cassock 
also ; and if it can be done, by means of adding 
to the ** small fry " theological : to procure to 
his name the aifix of an American degree. 

We need not ask, ** By what authority do 
ye these things," ye servile imitators of a copy, 
ye would wish all men to consider corrupt, or 
'* who gave ye that authority"? But the les- 
ions ye teach us, will not be lost* 

No phrase sounds more discordantly in a 
dissenter's ear than " Apostolic succession." 
Hen may hold dcksirines unwisely we aSittit : ^t 
unless the wheel of time have stopped in it6 
course, and revolved again; aad unless the 
Church of Christ have become annihilated, and 
again Recreated : there must be such a thing as 
'^ ApostoKc succession ;*' as naturally as there is 
a succession of time. Doctrines and facts are 
not disproved, because certain people dislike 
them. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE SACRAMENTS. 

The commemoration of the death and suf- 
ferings of man's Redeemer, in the supper insti- 
tuted by him ere he departed out of this world ; 
is an ordinance in which the spirit of the free- 
dom, love and grace of the gospel, with all the 
pure and tender charities of the man* and the 
christian are so'harmoniously convoked ; that it 
might be thought, that the idea of monopolizing 
sectarianLsing, or narrowing such an ordinance ; 
could never have entered into the heart af man. 
That it has entered, the variety of opinions here- 
upon, among sectaries, and the common prac- 
tice of them all, abundantly prove. 

Dissenters flatter themselves, and would 
fain have all men to believe, that the doctrine, 
that none but real christians ought to participate 
at the Lord's table, is exclusively theirs : where- 
as, the maxim is maintained by every one pos- 
sessing common sense. The point at issue is 
this. Is a man a competent judge of the chris-- 
tianity of his neighbour ? and is the act of parti- 
cipation to be taken as the evidence of the since- 
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riiy of aman's profession, or not 7 To the for- 
mer of these queries. Dissenters offer an affirma- 
tive; to the latter a negative. The apostolic 
injunction is " Let a man examine himself, and 
so let him eat of that bread, and drink of that 
cup."^ Dissenters reverse this salutary injunc- 
tion, and say ''Let a man's preacher, let the 
deacons, let the members examine him ; and if 
they judge him to be fit to partake, let him par- 
take.^ Accordingly, the participation at the 
Lord's table is not, with sectarians, an act by 
which a man declares Iiimself to be a believer in 
the history of Jesus Christ, and a faithful depen- 
dant upon that which He hath done and suffered 
for his salyation; but is a token that a certain 
congregation have given him a license, to think 
himself, and to be thought by others, a christian. 
It is not in itself, a pious profession, but an 
evidence that a prior profession, hath been given 
on the part of the communicant, and been re- 
ceived by the church. The freedom of the act, 
in which all its beauty and consistency reside, 
is thus virtually disannulled. The approach to 
the altar, which ought to be indicative of the 
most willing obedience to, and disinterested love 
of Christ, degenerates into a periodical perform* 
ance of a duty, which, at the time of the indivi- 
dual's union to a sect, be bound himself to ob- 
serve. All exhortations to self-examination, 
and circumspection, are rendered useless ; since 
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the communicants have been elected by vote, 
and are liable to be called to account, if upon a 
single occasion they should absent themselves. 
Clergymen may be heard to put forth, an affec- 
tionate and faithful invitation, to the sacrament, 
and to describe the frame of mind befitting a 
worthy participator, upon Communion Sundays : 
but with the dissenters, such a course would be 
worse than superQuous ; since all the guests have 
been preinvited, and are in attendance for a 
specific purpose. A dissenting minister in invit- 
ing his hearers to the Lord's table, would stand 
in the same position, as the master of an enter- 
tainment, who should give a formal invitation to 
his friends, after ihey had all arrived. 

This proceeding, as it respects the Lord's 
supper, is evidently founded upon a most uncha- 
ritable notion : those that uphold it, say in effect 
' you cannot be too uncharitable to be religious.' 
According to this sectarian theory, we are taught 
that it is impossible for a man to be a worthy 
communicant in this ordinance, if he come 
thereto of his own conscientious choice. If a 
person were to be singularly impressed with the 
propriety and benefit of obeying one of the last 
commands, of the Saviour ; and as a stranger, 
were to intimate the same to a dissenting church 
the questions propounded by the latter, would 
not be, " Is your morality unimpeachable ? Do 
you think yourself, or can you make us think. 
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that you are a christian?" But ''are you a 
member of any denomination?" Upon com- 
munion days, however, iSome such notification 
as the following, may be heard from the pulpit, 
after sermon : *' We are now going to celebrate 
the Lord's supper: those of ^ the congregation 
who please (that is those of you, who have not 
received the royal sanction to approach) may 
remain as spectators ;" which permission may be 
thus paraphrased ; *' You spectators may remain 
and see what christians we are, while by our 
actions you will see that we have a very poor 
opinion of you." Forasmuch as, dissenters have 
a mortal aversion to kneeling at the sacred ta- 
ble ; if there be upon some occasions, a large 
number of communicants, the following intima- 
tion may be heard from the t minister, or one of 
the deacons — ** If any person or persons have 
not received the bread and wine; they will 
please to signify the same, by holding up their 
hands," This is done, or not done according to 
circumstances; and to those accustomed to a 
difierent line pf things, it does not add to the 
solemnity or decorum of the scene. 

The charge, therefore, that dissenters have 
contributed to sectarianize the Lord's supper, is 
not too heavy. They have endeavoured, to 
mak« a more definite separation between the 
tares and the wheat, than reason approves, or 
than the Scripture commands. They require 



higher demonstrations of pononal piety than it 
is in the power of man te giTe to his fellow ; and 
they do not allow that demonstration to be suffi- 
cient which is most natural ; vis. moral conduct 
and gospel virtues. They seem to call for better 
christians, than can be made by the Spirit of 
God. We know that dissenters think their 
theory, and practice of select communion very 
condttcive to the purity of the believers* company. 
If every member before he be admitted, be con- 
sidered a regenerate character, and if every 
member be bound to consider his brother as 
such ; it follows, that in the estimation uf dissen- 
ters, their churches are without spot : more pure 
than God. ever intended them to be. Scripture 
saith that ** wheat and tares are to grow toge- 
ther till the harvest.'' Sectarians flatter them- 
selves that they have fairly rooted the latter out : 
if they do not, they are without excuse for their 
mode of communion. It is to be feared, that 
they liave fallen into the mischief, against which 
the husbandman was warned ; that in rooting out 
the tares they have rooted out the wheat with 
them : for who can denv that their terms exclude 
many that are worthy of a place at the Lord's 
table ? Nor does the plan appear to possess 
any efficiency in reforming the unworthy. 

A house divided against a house falleth. 
Dissenters^ as upon all dther topics, so, on this 
of communion they disagree. Our remarks 
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above, relate to the majority ; there are others 
whose term of communion is, the possession of 
a small ticket or card, to be procured on appli^ 
catbn in the vestries. But the Baptists, so 
called, have improved upon the liberality of the 
system with eclat ; insomuch so, that their con- 
sciences will not allow them to sit at the Lord*s 
table, with any but those that have been im- 
mersed in water. After this let us not hear of 
the Romanist's exaggerated importance of sacra- 
ments. This piece of genuine big^otry was once, 
we believe, the general tenet of the Baptists ; 
but the pressure from without has brought many 
of their leading men to be ashamed of it, and to 
relinquish it. To the credit of humanity be it 
said that the greatest man the denomination ever 
had, and as great a one as any sect need boast 
of (Robert Hall) opposed this narrow practice. 
Hence has arisen the distinction between Gene- 
ral and Particular Baptists ; which, however, is 
not the only distinction : there being Calvinistic, 
Arminian, Seventh-day, Sandemanian, ' and Sa- 
bellian Baptists ; with many who are neither. The 
Particular Baptists are every where prevalent in 
Wales, shewing that bigotry, does not find an 
uncongenial soil in that land of mountains. On 
what principles this particular tribe justify their 
plan of ultra exclusion, it is difficult to divine : 
unless that they believe, that none are travelling 
to heaven but people of their opinion. If they 
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thds think, then are they consistent ; if they do 
not, they may with justice be called wicked* 
Some Baptists jastify this course^ upon the plea 
of preserving order; bat surely in this caae, the 
remedy is worse than the disease* An illiberal 
opinion is seldom a right one ; but it cannot be 
said that the errors of sectarianism, tend to vir* 
tue*s side ; for they do not. A sect was never 
yet formed, which did not offer offensive tenets 
to the consideration of one class or another* It 
seems to be a law with secto. that if they differ 
at all| they must differ offensively ; they all more 
or less appeal to the petulant and dogmatical 
propensities of man. We greatly err if we sup* 
pose, that the tender feelings have to do with a 
man's associating himself with a party : the fact, 
that by so associating he begins to be recognized 
as the champion of certain opinions, and is at 
liberty to gratify a fractious temper, by thinking 
some of his fellow-creatures in the wrong, often 
avails to turn the scale. 

It is a pity, however that people who so 
freely uncbristianise their neighbours as do the 
Particular Baptists, should he so well thought 
of as they are. Some few among the dissenters 
have allowed of open communion ; more perhaps 
from indifference, than purpose; others as if 
determined that extremes should not be lacking, 
maintain the right of any private individual to 
celebrate the eucfaarist wherever, and whenev^. 
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be can find others to join him. With these, 
and so many other dissensions which might be 
named, it will be a long time, before any solid 
good will result from the increase of dissent. 
Sectarianism is of that self-propagating nature, 
that the more men differ, the more they will 
wish to differ. It is a species of decimal, which 
may be worked for eyer> and yet there will be 
a remainder. 

The Sacrament of Baptism is sectarianised 
as much) as is that of the Lord's Supper. The 
Independents profess to approve of and to prac- 
tice the baptism of infants; but in such away 
as leads the Baptists so called, to refuse them 
the credit of nncerity, in the exposition of 
their arguments. The two parties are unmerci* 
fully fond of disputation. As for the Baptists, 
it would be as impossible for them to write a 
pamphlet without the introduction of their dar- 
ling topic, as to dispense with the use of the 
alphabet* It is the alpha and omega of all their 
sayings and doings. The independents are 
mUch addicted to proToke controversy with 
them, and that, in ridiculing their brethren ; 
planting against them a beggarly artfUery of 
small wit, which falls harmless^ The Baptists 
boast that the arguments of these wits, have 
gained them many proselytes : and no marvel 
if they have none better to offer, than, that 
unless persons be immersed in a state of nudity, 
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it is only the clothing that is immersed : or that 
the practice would be injurious in Nova Zembla; 
or than» to enter into disquisitions as to how 
many stones a preacher ought to weigh, who 
would be physically competent* to immerse men 
of Daniel Lambert's dimensions. So far as the 
Baptists are concerned, it is to be doubted if this 
wrangling about the mistaken view of an ordi- 
nance, can conduce to the increase of godliness. 
Those of other sects, do not scruple to charge 
them with carnality, and with a design to exalt 
the form above the power of the sacrament ; nor 
are the charges destitute of truth. Baptists are 
more proselyting than any other denomination : 
to convert professors of diflPerent tenets to their 
own, is dearer to many of them than the con- 
version of men of the world. The custom of 
celebrating the holy supper at night, prevails 
with this sect ; being adjudged scriptural : but 
as the ''large upper room furnished," is not 
superadded, the literal sense is but half followed 
out. The exclusion practised at the Lord's 
table, calls for a similar exclusion as it respects 
baptism, (for consistency's sake^ if for no other. 
The Independents, upholding the baptism of 
infants, unaccountably and strenuously restrict 
it to the oflPspring of * believers' that is, of mem-» 
bers of their churches. This is a strange jnda- 
izing of Christianity ; as if holiness ran in the 
vei^Sy or as if the title to baptism were imparted 
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by generation. Inconsistent in another view^ 
after having baptized a child upon its parents' 
account, they will not admit it to the Lord's 
table on the same account ; but in admission to 
the latter every vestige of meaning is stripped 
from baptism. It is worthy of remark, that 
comparatively few of the members' children are^ 
thus baptized ; man} of the members neglecting 
it, and as many more, inconsbtently troubling 
the clergyman to do the ofl^. 

The Baptists contemn these things in the 
mass : giving to their children, the alternative of 
no baptism^ or of falling into their parents' views 
as they grow up. Another class of dissenters, 
failing to comprehend either of these schemes ; 
quietly disregard the question, and content 
themselves with one sacrament; while the So* 
ciety of Friends, and a few besides, conve- 
niently dispense with both. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

DISSENTING MORALITY. 

It is not an easy task to divorce religion 
froBi good morals ; yet tke history of the world 
shews, that this task has been attempted at va- 
rious periods, and that it has partially succeeded. 
Persecution* though it may assume softened ap- 
pellations, is, immorality : and when carried out, 
as in the case of the Inquisition, immorality of 
the deepest die. Dissenters have not been» and 
are not free, from a persecuting spirit; and 
those who suffer under their lash, have reason 
to know, that their persecution is quite as bitter 
as that of other people. God forbid, that we 
should charge sectarians with having separated 
religion from morality, or with having any de- 
sign so to do : still there is a morality, pecu- 
liarly the fruit of sectarianism, and which differs 
according to the sect whence it springs. We 
need not enquire, whether a man's opinions al- 
ways influence his conduct. Perhaps in many 
cases, a man's course of life begets his opinions. 
Oftentimes opinions are entertained of a kind 
too visionary, and absurd^ to influence any man's 
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<co1iduct : hence arise the manifold inconskten- 
vies in practice, of Ihose whose religion is chiefly 
founded upon opinions. It canaot be beneficial 
te Christianity, that men should love to dispute 
about its doctrines ; much less, that they should 
institute systems of morality, and segregate 
boliness into sections. 

There is one great objection to sectarianism 
in that it tends to lender the theology of former 
ages obsolete : the style is hereby made to bend 
to the age ; and the phraseology of the pulpit, 
calls at interrals for a new glossary, before it 
can be well understood. Such words as '' mo- 
rality, virtue," and the like, which our forefa- 
thers used in a good and wise sense, and with as 
little of mental pride as their children can do; 
liave become harsh and pedantic in later days. 
The man who adopts such language is set down 
for the patron of bare and barren ethics. Even 
the title of christian, has lost much of its force: 
it is necessary that a man should be called an 
*' evangelical christian," before he can substan- 
tiate his claim with some classes : as if a man 
could possibly be a christian without being evan- 
gelical. 

Good men are to be found, and not a few, 
in every sect: indeed as to piety, dissenters 
either rise far above mediocrity, or sink far be- 
low it. Men are not good by means of a sect, 
but in spite of it; and those wJno are good would 
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be as good were they 8e?ered from sects. We 
enquire, whether sectariaoism be calculated to 
produce pure morality among the people at large 
or not ? We observe that there are vast num- 
bersy who care very little what the rest of the 
world say or think of them ; whether as public 
or private characters, so long as they can pre* 
serve a fair standing in the estimation of their 
own party. With the ignorant and unprincipled 
it is pre-eminently se. A sect is bound to think 
the best of its own members ; though unpreju- 
diced persons may have a contrary opinion of 
many of them. Individuals of one sect will 
quietly sit, and hear those ot another traduced ; 
but the speaker dare not touch their own. Every 
sect also, harbours some men, who are lightly 
esteemed, and whose company, others would 
not court^ Those who have imbibed a deep 
sectarian taint, commonly have a shape in which 
they appear to the world, and a shape which they 
assume among their brethren. Among chris* 
tians they endeavour to act as such; among 
mankind they change as the chameleon. If the 
worid speak ill of them, it is put to the score of 
persecution for righteousness sake ; speak they 
never so justly: meanwhile they turn to their 
own party for a testimony. The true explana- 
tion may be, that they have not the same inte- 
rest in being well thought of by the worlds as bj 
those of their sect. 
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Another cause why sectarianism is not of 
itself conducive to good morals is, that it im- 
presses illiterate people with the notion, that to 
belong to a sect is mere virtuous, and more con- 
gruous with the spirit of the gospel than not to 
belong to one : and if a pharisaic temper be 
added, that there is something salvatory therein. 
Sects have generally contrived to ensure more 
respect for their sanctity, than they deserve to 
have. The monks and begging friars, in the 
days of their greatest profligacy, managed to 
keep up a fair reputation with the multitude. 
The holiness of sects is superlative, other men's 
merely comparative. The mode of initiation 
into all sects, is calculated to persuade the appli- 
cant that he is about to become more righteous 
than the rest of mankind ; and much more so 
than the people attending the parish church. 
We speak more particularly of confined localities. 
The unostentatious discharge of social duties, 
and the internal affections of a sanctified mind 
are undervalued ; it is not so much the being a 
christian, as the professing to be one that is 
called for. Thus it is that a '' professor of reli- 
gion," and a member of a sect, are with so 
many, one and the same person ; indivisible and 
inseparable. Tt must be much more gratifying 
to human nature, for a man to attend at a place 
of worship, where the members have agreed to 
camouizG him while he is living and after he is 
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dead, and where he vili be an indispensible 
unit, than ebewbere ; where the people are nn^ 
der no sadi obligations, and where he wonid 
have to pass in and ont undistinguished. The 
ignorant and self-opinionated, dislike attending 
at a place where they must listen to the instruc- 
tions of one man. Dissenters would make few 
couTerts, and keep fewer in country places, if 
the people had to hear and see and say nothing. 
It is not preaching alone which gains them con- 
verts ; Tarious instruments co-operate, and help 
forward the wori^ ; nor is it often that men be- 
come worse off in life, from joining a sect. 

Our Lord's parable concerning the man 
who went down from Jerusalem to Jericho, and 
fell among thieves, and whom neither priest nor 
levite would f)efriend; is replete with truth 
which must be displayed in the progress of sec- 
taiianism in every age. Sectarianism has no 
tendency to soften the asperities ot the human 
heart. The loves and hates of a sectarian mind, 
are of a different order from those of another ; 
its sense of the pure, the beautiful, and the sub- 
lime is blunted ; and the tears of a bigot flow not 
for the same causes as do those of Christ's free- 
men. If the throne of the Universal Father be 
hung round with moarning, it is the bigot that 
has been the artificer ; and if the joys of heaven 
at the repentance of a sinner, could be checked, 
it is he that would check them. 
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How mauy are there who have so worn 
.down their faculties, under a partial and dis- 
torted apprehension of the gospel ; as to bring 
themselves to believe that whatever is pleasurable, 
must be sinful. It is equally easy, for those 
so constituted, to fancy the presence of evil, 
where it is not ; to esteem actions to be sinful, 
which are indifferent ; and to judge their fellow 
creatures by such an artificial standard, as to 
forget the solid distinctions, between right and 
wrong. Whatever sectarianism have, or have not 
to boast of, the glory of that which is so appro- 
priately called * fanaticism' is peculiarly its own. 
How many sectarians do we find, with enough 
of relu^on in them, to make themselves and 
others miserable ; and not enough to make either 
happy. How many of the aged are diseased 
with melancholy, thereby scaring away serious 
thought from the young, and laying an embargo 
upon religion in common conversation. How 
many are there who exhibit piety in such an austere 
and uninviting aspect, before theur families, as 
to disgust them with it. We know not, unless 
this may account for it, why it should be so often 
said that *' the children of professors frequently 
grow up more irreligious than others." There 
are some members of sects, who have so deeply 
imbibed a fanatical spirit, and who abet a sys- 
tem of doctrines so much at variance with the 
course of nature, as to have become useless in 
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making proselytes ^ven to their own party. It 
excites surprise in a stranger, to see so many 
scattered congregations among dissenters com- 
posed chiefly of old people, fretful, ascetic, and 
unsocial ; who live so much to themselves, thai 
when they fall off, the cause with which they 
have been connected, perishes with them. Every 
young dissenter knows, how troublesome an 
antiquated clique is in a place ; and how often 
the complaint is heard, that ** the cause wit^ 
never prosper, till the Lord be pleased to remove 
it out of the way." But not to insist upon this, 
fanaticism infests the young also. If one of the 
rising generation begin to think seriously upon 
Christianity, and wish to avow more plainly, 
whose he is and whom he serves; such of his 
acquaintance as are party-religionists, will hedge 
him in on all sides without del^y : instead of en- 
couraging him in consideration of the progress 
which has been already made, they will give him 
to understand that their notions of his piety will 
be very unsettled, unless he can consent to cast 
in his lot with some of them : that is to pledge 
himself, to receive, and to advocate, the same 
tenets and opinions years hence, as they would 
wish him to engage to do, to-day. Here it is 
that many a work well commenced begins to be 
spoiled. If the young man consent, he is es- 
teemed a converted character ; though some of 
his friends might wish him re-converted : if he 
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do not, he is judged, not to be '' decided for 
God." Iftberubicon be passedf xetorn is ac- 
counted a disgrace. Without doubt, there are 
many who have associated themselves with sects, 
without due consideration of the tenets, who 
afterwards have been led to disapprove of them, 
yet without sufficient courage to forsake them. 
In most sects, those are to be found who have 
no sympathies therewith beyond the name* 
Parties take due care to brand all change of 
opinion: if any of the members be guilty of it, or 
leave the party, they go forth under the odium 
of backsliding, if not apostacy, from the faith. 

Another obstacle offered by Dissent to 
the progress of pure and sound moralitfTf is, the 
undue importance attached to religions frames 
and feelings, and to the tales of ** experience " 
told by members to one another. It might be 
supposed from hence, that the God with whom 
they have to do, were as changeable a being as 
themselves. To 8^cb a height is this fiilse taste 
carried in some places, that a minister late^ de- 
ceased, has observed, '* that people's cross tem- 
pers, ill-natured fits, and those petty passions 
which render domestic life uncomfortable," are 
all brought in to swell the average of this expe- 
rience. By this means, the amount of religion 
is tested by the amount of feeling ; and the va- 
rious influences, internal and external, by which 
a man is affected ; are all traced up to a special 



dispensatioQ upon the part of God, towards the 
individaal ; Whereas many of them may proceed 
from a very different foantain. Many a brother 
and sister, have been encouraged to disclose 
their experience, who by the disclosure have 
proved; that they ought rather to haye been 
consigned to the care of the physician, than to 
that of the divine. What wonder then, if such 
strange transitions of feeling, should produce 
transitions in conduct equally strange. 

Allied hereto is that affected phraseology 
so prevalent among sectarians; a barbarousness 
of diction, which, when aided by a thin, drawl- 
ing voice, is very properly denominated ' cant' : 
though called by them * the language of Zion* ; 
a language, if we Are to believe their account of 
it, as difficult for a worldly man to learn, as for 
a child to learn the Chinese. Bat unless it be 
mastered by immediate inspiration, we see no 
such difficulty in it. Disciples slide into it with 
the greatest ease, till it become so natural to 
them, that they quite foi^et it was assumed. 
The love of mystery always predominates in 
party-spirited people. Most sects have some 
inner temple, into which the initiated only are 
allowed to enter : and some inward evidences 
for the truth of their tenets, which a man cannot 
feel, unless he first take them for granted. 
Hence the custom of holdmg meetings, at 
which the favoured few only, are admitted, with 
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a degree of privacy, more befitting a bad than a 
good purpose. We know indeed that a christian 
has joys and sorrows, with which a stranger 
intermeddleth not, bat^ we know also, that the 
motto blazoned on the front of the gospel history 
is ; *^ these things were not done in a corner." — 
A christian ought to have fewer secrets of any 
sort, than any man living. We see no need 
that a sort of spiritaal freemasonry should be 
established among good men ; or that the firm, 
life*breathing language, of the religion of Christ, 
should sink into a set of nncoath dialects. Spi- 
ritual pride is hereby engendered. Christianity 
is invested with a diction, oftentimes unscriptu* 
ral, always conventional ; so that, he who speaks 
of Christianity, in the language of Christianity^ is 
looked upon by those who have adopted the 
tongue, as a mere theist. Thus^ happens that 
such people in discourring with unbelievers, 
always are worsted : and why, but that they talk 
in a style, understood only to themselves I They 
attempt to convert men to the experience of the 
gospel, before they have been converted to the 
belief of it : and when they find that their plan 
doec not succeed, they will often, either leave 
the field to the quiet possession of the antago- 
nist, or turn round and tell him he is a carnal 
man, and has no right to discuss such questions. 
These are the very worst hands into which a 
speculating unbeliever cab possibly fall. Another 
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evil attributable to sectarianism is, that it nar« 
rows a christian's circle too much ; not affording 
siifficient room for the power of troe religion to 
display itself, Christ's command to hi^ followers 
was not ** Keep as mnch as je can ia your 6\rtl 
company, dnd avoid mankind lest ye b6 C(^taihi- 
nated by thein/' but *' go ye into all the world ;'' 
and he saKI tintd them, '' behold I send yo(u forth 
as lambs among wolves." We are to be chris- 
tians hi the l^orid^ as n^ell fl» in (be church. Wei 
are neither 4b ruii voluntarily into tetnptatibtt, 
nor to flee ftoixt H ; bttt fo War a good warfare ; 
and to test the sttetigth of our integrity by having 
it tried. But vhete a man is in contimfual com* 
municatidh l^itb people of certain habits and 
ways of thinking, virtue is likely to degen^i^t^ 
into cowardice, aitd the christiaii ixi become 
afr^i^d of thie worid, while the ^tM cmght to be 
ufraid of Mm. To b<^ tiot of tho t^orid in the 
xkAreh is nothing ; neither to be s&ints, whefd 
we have no opportunity tb be sinners. But to 
bo In thb loarid and Aot of it, and to be pure 
whore thfo ^ttmosphere is corrupt. 

It may, perhaps, b^ thought too ihsigtaili- 
cant, if we just rofer to another prevalent nar- 
Yowneiss and poverty of mind, resYilting froiii 
sectarianisih ; which is fliSs : tho coOiSning of reli- 
gious enjoyments, to a particular lObsdity o)c 
buildiog, with which mett have some connexioifi, 
or to which th^y h^ve been accustomed. If thiii 
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partiality really resulted , from unadulterated 
sentiment, it would carry with it, its own apo- 
logy. We have reasons for knowing, that it 
does not. Let a thorough sectarian spend a few 
sabbaths in a place where there are none of his 
own party, he will feel unhappy, yea wretched. 
He may profess to believe in an omnipresent 
Deity, but it is evident that with him, the di« 
vine presence has been left behind ; he has asso- 
ciated the God of boundless power, wisdom, and 
love, with houses made with hands. He sees 
His smile in the same sun, hears His whisper in 
the same breeze, and perceives the strokes of 
His pencil in the same flo«vers, the means of 
grace may be more exciting than those are, to 
which he has been accustomed ; but in the words 
of their dialect *' he does not feel himself at 
home ": or in those of ours, he is disappointed 
rather than gratified to find the world better than 
he thought it ; he is displeased rather than glad- 
dened to see, that there are so many christians 
upon earth who hold opinions differing from his 
own. Cast such a one upon a desolate shore, 
and where would be his religion? But what is 
the christian's home ? if it be not where the wise 
and good are ; those whose goodness fades not 
as do other things, but whose spirits of purity 
and light revisit the earth in a thousand unseen 
renewed, and renewing forms, when they have 

become tenants of another clime ; like the 

H 
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fragrance of the rose which remains, after the 
beauty of the flower hath withered. 

The enthusiasm which has aforetime been 
charged upon dissenters, though it exist not now 
in the aame measure, is still of the same nature 
in many places. If good works be the fruit of 
iaith, such as is a man's faith such will be his 
works ; and if a man's faith do not produce mo- 
ral certainty within him, as to the lawfulness or 
the unlawfulness of actions, it will be of little 
worth. The faith of some dissenters is of a most 
extraordinary nature : it is not clearly defined to 
themselves. It is a sort of talisman continually 
upon the lips, atbeit as subtle as air. It is not 
with them an assent of the will, and under- 
standing, to truths supported by positive, histo- 
rical or analogical evidence ; but a readiness to 
receive any thing, and every thing, carrying a 
religious air. Such persons cannot in fact be 
said to believe at all, since with them it seems 
impossible to believe too much ; as if a man's 
piety were to be measured by his credulity. We 
have met, even preachers of this order, holding 
the Scriptures in the most superstitious venera- 
tion ; at the same time having no reasons for 
knowing, whether the canon were completed 
eighteen hundred years ago, or only five hun- 
dred. In their explications, such men shock 
the first principles of common sense ; confound- 
ing the manners and customs of centuries past. 
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with tliose of the day in which they lire; making 
the Bible a vehicle of absurdity. We recollect 
having heard one of this sort, preach a sermon 
upon imputed rtghteonsBess from Matthew IZ^S?. 
and having heard of another, wbo after he had 
intimated that the apostles probably steered their 
course by the compass ; adduced Acts 28, 13, to 
prove it« 

We cannot omit to notice one characteristic 
which with dissenters is coonted one of peculiar 
excellence ; and is sure to entitle its possessor to 
great regard. It b the abiKty for, alm« gift, 
alias habit, of extempore prayer. So essential 
is this gift esteemed in some sects, that the piety 
of those who have it not in some degree, be- 
comes questionable. It is brought into exercise 
at prayer-nteetings : though as the disssenters 
refuse any form of responsive or shnultaneous 
worship, one man is always the snpplicator for 
the whole eong^gation. 

The sameness in language and arrangement 
which is to be observed in the prayers of dissent- 
ing ministers^ is somewhat surprising: they being 
such resolute opponents of a Rturgy. The prac- 
tice of standing at prayers is most inexpedient; 
the congregation always appearing on the move: 
but that of sitting to sing is even more disagree- 
able. As the singing is mostly distinguished by 
noise, it gives to the whole affair, the aspect of 
some ballad, sung with the greatest nonchalance 
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by people loIliDg at their ease : the introduction 
of a few tankards ia a convenient place, is only 
needed to complete the scene. No doubt, as 
soon as the members of the Establishment begin 
to sit at singing, and stand at prayers ; the dis- 
senters will begin to stand at the former, and 
kneel at the latter. These minutice throw a 
world of light upon the sectarian character. 

To designate the effusions of dissenters as 
prayers, is too often a misnomer. The preface 
** Let us pray," ought in many instances to be 
changed into *' Let us preach,'* or ** Let us 
talk." When the congregation have been led 
to expect a prayer, they are frequently enter- 
tained with a long rambling disquisition. To 
corroborate this, we need but remark, that men 
of judgment have been compelled to reprove the 
practice from the pulpit, on this wise ** My 
brethren, would ye talk at random to an earthly 
monarch? How unseemly then, to make a 
speech before God, when ye come to pray." The 
flattery in invocation, the impertinent familiarity 
with the Deity, the abrupt transitions, and the 
low^imile, incidental to extemporaneous prayer 
render it generally objectionable. 

Sectarianism does not allow sufficient free- 
dom of will to its votaries to make morality va- 
luable among them. Holiness must have no 
outward restraints, else it loses its worth. 
Sectarianism does lay such restraints. Minute 
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tule$ and orders are put forth as to people^'s de* 
ttieanour, the manifestations of a man's disposi- 
tion, and his plan for benefiting his fellow-crea- 
tures are circumscribed; the diversity of the 
Holy Spirit's operations are subjected to one 
common test ; the mind is held in leading strings 
till the laws and influences of the sect, and not 
those of the gospel are instrumental in forming 
the character. The enquiry is not so much, 
"What saith the Scripture ? " as "Whatsaith 
the interpretations of our party? What say our 
rules and customs, written or understood 1 " In 
enforcing the discipline of dissenting churches, a 
most unwarrantable liberty is often taken with 
men's private opinions and pursuits : the habits 
of domestic life are rudely attacked, and made 
public, anger and clamour prevail, and the 
peace of congregations is destroyed^ Hence 
arises that dubiousness as to what ought to be 
done, and what left undone, as to the innocence 
or harmfulness of certain amusements, as to 
what books ought or ought not to be read, as to 
the arts and sciences which ought or ought not to 
be patronized, as to the allowable or unallowable 
adherence to the fashions, which haunts the 
mind of sectarian religionists, and which throws 
down the supremacy of conscience; which in 
good men ought to settle such points without 
their neighbours' aid. To the same causes may 
it be attributed, that though dissenters as a body 
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be flingalarly free from flagrant moral Tiolatioiis? 
the petty larcenies of humanity^ in the shape of 
slander, evil surmisiogSy intermeddlingB, forget*^ 
fulness of what is due tu others' feelings, and 
want of charity to those that differ, are so pre* 
valent among them, causing many to leave their 
communion ere they have objected te^ their 
tenetSr 
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CHAPTER X. 

REVIVAtS, AND DR, REED. 

With justice may it be said, that tnith 
has not a greater friend than time. The wisest 
and best of fanman beings placed oh the narrow 
pinnacle of the present^ and looking out into the 
gloomy and uncertain horizon around them, have 
despaired of the fulfilment o) their most radiant 
wishes, and of the accomplishment of their most 
behevolent designs; but time ushers them in 
arrayed in a divinity of glory, and mingles events 
among the common annals of history, which at a 
distance seemed to forebode moral or inteliec- 
taal earthquakes. Doctrines have been obscured 
for ages, held in thraldom or buried in corrup- 
tion, the saint and the philanthropist have set 
them down as lost in darkness ; but time has 
brought, and will bring them forward again in a 
blaze of splendour; as surely as she hath brought 
and will bring to sight the flaming comet, hidden 
for centuries from mortal eyes in her rapid and 
unwearied journey through illimitable space. Let 
the fretful and impatient, to whose poor purblind 
capacities the purposes of the Eternal God 
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appear tardy, lay snares^ and devise schemes to 
catch unstable souls; time like a torrent will 
sweep them away, and leave the path to immor- 
tality as free, as pnre^ as bright, as beauteous, 
as it was at the moment when Christ sud to his 
disciples, ^Follow roe." 

Sectarians have always bid defiance to time : 
from the past they will not take lessons, nor 
will they conrider the effect of their c^rude, un- 
digested speculations on the future^ Sphevei^l 
and fading as sects are in their qwq patufe, the 
members thereof cannot but be indiscveett hasty 
and violent in their undertakings. WUb thepif 
the maximi that much is tQ be done, wd there 
is little time to do it in, i% put out ait w awfidly 
heavy per centage. The present moment i$ 
with sects, evidently an eternity. Their langmge 
indeed* is not| ^Met us eat and drink <^to* 
m<^rrQw we diei'' bnt if their fim» may he 
allowed to 9f^9k, they do so in tbisi style ; ** Let 
us work ipr our party; widely or madly, reek^- 
lessly or prudently, childishly or maiifally,t let 
us work ; for ta*merrow, whp oau teU what may 

be the fate of our party, or whether it 9baU be 
in existence*" The labours of sects are wagers 
against time ; and upon the whole the progress 
is about as great, as that of poor Sisypbiw and 
his stoqe. Sects will never allow Christianity tQ 
work its own wity. The pendulum pf heaven 
never moves swiftly enough for them. If the 
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gospel will not answer their purposes in the 
Bible, it must be tarned into a vulgar street 
placard. If men will not take religion as food 
or confectionary, they must take it as physic ; or 
they must be so intoxicated with fanatical agita- 
tion, as to mistake their stomachs for their 
consciences, to confound headaches with a divine 
work on the mind, and to fancy, that regene- 
ration may take place in a fit of hysterics. 

This leads us to the topic of Revivals. 
Such things have been, such things may be, and 
we trust, such things are. But of what sort are 
these to which we more particularly refer ? 
Wherein are they made apparent? By silent 
unostentatious reformations of morals? No. 
By fervent personal desires and efforts after re- 
ligious knowledge ? No, By rational and ho- 
nest convictions of truth? No. By uncon- 
strained avowals of faith and penitence? No. 
By voluntary approaches to christian ordinances? 
No. Hear Dr. Reed : " In the summer of last 
year (1838) it was necessary," [had been, most 
of the Queen's lieges would have said] '* to close 
our chapel for repairs. My health and voice 
were failing through labour, and I was directed 
to seek a change of air. I went on the conti- 
nent." The Doctor is clearly one of the dissent- 
ing aristocracy. '' Having wandered farther 
than I intended" [had intended, would have 
sounded quite as well] " I could not reach home 
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at the eppointed time/' Truly this mast be a 
great man, or the people would not have waited 
for him, but would hare filled up his place, and 
left him to wander about the coatinent for ever, 
as hopelessly, as did Mynheer Von Wodenblock. 
** I found the people not in a bad state, but not 
in so good a one as usual. They had been scat- 
tered; and although they qmekty retaroed td 
their seats, it was to a great extent with a di- 
minished state of religious feeling/' Great ex- 
tents do not generally oome in contact with di- 
minutions, as here ; nor is the amonni of reli- 
gion to be tested by feeling, for the greatest of 
hypocrites have felt. Seeing these things, of 
course the Doctor retired to meditate, and im- 
plore a blessing on the usual services, then to be 
resumed^ No doubt he did ; his narrative how- 
ever, does not state the fact; although many 
facts, far more egotistical are stated. He pro- 
ceeds, — ** I saw there was a work to do ;" or as 
some grammarians would say ** to be done ;" and 
in the sequel it appears^ that he saw it necessary 
that himself and others, should enter into part- 
nership with heaven, to do it. It further ap- 
peared necessarj, that the whole neigbourhood 
should be roused' ; that the Being who is " al- 
ways more ready to hear, than we are to pray," 
should be publicly petitioned, not from morning 
till evening, but from one week's end io another 
as though He were more deaf than Baal ; that 
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ao extensive and complicated apparatus should 
be set in niotioa ; that sermons should be preach- 
ed night after night, all having the same drift : 
that the passions should be appealed to so caus- 
tically, that people should weep freely^ fall sud- 
denly on their knees, ask for, they know not 
what, be ** affected hysterically/' or be convey- 
ed to the vestry insensible: that the chapel 
should stand open all day and every day ; that 
special services should be periodically held ; that 
more spectators at the Lord's supper should be 
suborned ; that the deacons should be in attend- 
ance to drive a bargain by praying '* in couples/' 
and examining candidates for fellowship; that 
the members should help to maintain the pious 
commotion; and ihat Ihe character of the pray- 
ers dkould be altered to suit the passing hour, 
that the length and breadth -thereof, owing to 
their muttiplioity, sho-uld be estimaited as if fay 
ethical inches, that a list of points upon winch to 
extemporize should be drawn oat, and that the 
tone and language should be specially attended 
to. 

Dr. Reed says, and to our notion even pro- 
fanely, " I adc^ed a little variety in my address 
before the prayers. My object was to quicken 
attention by the change. The occasion was spe- 
cial ; and I wished the fervour of prayer to be 
directed chiefly to the subjects most congenial 
with the design of our meeting. In seeking a 
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revived state of religion nothing needs more at^ 
tention. I have seen a common-place prayer, 
which might be called good, destroy the finest 
impressions on a whole people. Nothing is 
more difficnlt to get right than this." Prayer is 
generally for hearing and not for seeing ; but in 
the case referred to, the Doctor probably saw 
the prayer after the fashion that some animals 
are said to see the wind. We have heard that 
dissenting preachers occasionally study pulpit 
attitude before a mirror, and of some one who, 
by way of producing an impression fine, quoted 
" Propria quae maribus," to a country congre- 
gation, as a passage from Chrysostom ; but such 
things are innocuous compared with Dr. Reed's 
prayers. Whether they be acceptable to God 
or not, seems to be immaterial, so long as the 
prayers do not destroy a fine impression. No 
wonder that these personifications of self-conceit 
despise a liturgy replete with beauties, when 
they use their own efiasions as bridles, to turn 
the people whithersoever they will. We are 
told " that the people sometimes felt so deeply 
as to be unable to sing the hymn." We have 
read of Him whose kingdom is not of this world, 
and who felt for man so as to sufier all indignity 
and torment for his sake, that a short time before 
his sufieriugs and death, he sung an hymn with 
his disciples, and went out into the Mount of 
Olives ; and spake unto them with calmness 



and constancy in prospect of the agonies of 
cracifixion. 

These varied schemes were set afloat at 
Wyclifie Chapel, because Dr. Reed in the 
usaal style of dissenting infaUibility, had come 
to the conclasion, , that godliness was at a low 
ebb, and that a few more converts were essea- 
tial to the prosperity of that place. He tells ns 
with ineffable dogmatism ; that the church had 
for several years been fall half the size of the 
congregation ; that is the real church, for dis- 
senters have no visible one. It is strange pre- 
sumption for a man to venture to describe the 
limits of the spiritual church in any locality; 
though it enters into the essence of dissent, that 
men should be judges of the law rather than 
doers. 

As the fruit of this religious gala, a motley 
multitude were added to the sect. Among 
others a child of 7 years old, and another of 12 ; 
whose conversions and professions may no doubt 
be traced to a peculiar prominency of the organ 
of imitutiveness, and to nothing besides* A 
piece of sacred poetry was introduced ii^o one 
of the editions of the doctor's pamphlet, as the 
production of the elder of the two, of which it is 
said ; " I have reason to think the stanzas en- 
tirely her own." Id a note, however, the writer 
confesses, that he has been referred to a publi- 
cation in which they may be found; adding, 

I 
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'* they must^ therefore^ have been written from 
memory." How wonderful 1 

Dr. Reed censures President Edwards, of 
America, for haying in his book ob Reviyals^ 
traced up all to the agency of the Spirit ; and 
he essays to supply the deficieijcies of the Presi- 
dent in his account ; a worthy attempt, and one 
which would ha?e been well carried out, had the 
Doctor frankly confessed that circumstances had 
been his god in the affair. He,. hoT^erer, as- 
cribes all the success to the Spirit, at the same 
time that ihe issue: may fairly be reiferred to se-» 
cond causes: and we venture to assert, that if 
any other minister choose te follow Dr. Reed's 
steps, he will meet with the same success. The 
Doctor was determined to pi'oduce a revival, he 
spared neither labour nor pains to bring it about,, 
the end was precisely such as might have been 
expected from the means ; if all his new mem*> 
bers be true christians, we rejoice; that they 
have joined a sect we know, and man can know 
no more. 

This revival will be viewed no doubt as a 
peculiar token of the divine approval of 
Dr. Reed's cause, by some parties ; and where 
a similar event does not take place, godliness 
will be considered as in a declining state. But 
does the breath of heavenly life blow only in one 
corner of the universe ? Is the Spirit of God so 
partial in his operations, as to grant revivals, 
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^only at the prayers and preaching of Dr. Reed, 
ioM deacons, and members ? Can it be supposed 
that the inhe^bitants of Encrland will cry ** Mira- 
cle ! " where there is none : or conclude that a 
liicky bit ip the hisjtory of sectarianism is a se- 
cor^d Pentecost? C«Hnmon respect for his 
Ixrethren, ought to have restrained I>r. Reed 
frqm publishiiig to the world, the accotiot of a 
ischeme so palpably carnal. What! unsettle 
wrbple parishes ! woi:k upon.people's fears till they 
he in fits ! Preach on the subject of profession, 
till the most amiable bo out of count^nance, and 
the most pious tbogin to blush 1 Hold meetings 
for the reception of members, till the Teriest 
Jiypoorite would be asht^med to refuse ! Pray, 
till the people become prayerless ! and sing till 
4iieir throats be dry ! aad where is the marvel if 
a few scores join a sect! . The marvel would be^ 
if they did not 

Dr. Ree4 calls his pamphlet, /^ The Revi- 
val pf jleligion, a Narrative." This title is eat 
dilated to mislead, it ought to stand thiis ; '* ^ 
£sperimept for concocting Revivals, together 
with the results of the same^ ** Ue infqipis us, 
what texts he preached upon ; a piece of infor- 
mation vei^ needless to those who know any 
thing of these holy faira. Surely the author of 
^' No Fiction," posse^es abundant materials 
now, to compose another volume with the title 
0( « All Fiction." 
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It will be perceived, that ntunerical streogtb 
IS viewed as an indication of spiritnal prosperity. 
In all these reactions, right is made to give 
place to might. The minister who is fortunate 
enough to raise a revival, says in effect to 
his brethren ; '' I would rather be envied 
than pitied." Thus the lo heres, and the lo 
theres of the day increase, the sober-minded are 
offended, and superficial virtue is encouraged. 
In Hevivals also, men constitute themselves 
judges of the condition of their fellow-creatures 
in regard to eternity, with a shameless arrogance. 
Dr. Reed and his officers seem to have treated 
the affairs of the soul with prereipptery dispatch. 
Griiff Abernethy himself, would not have spoken 
with more uncouth precipitation to a fanciful pa- 
tient, than that which Dr. Reed uses in speak- 
ing of the condition of men's souls. He says> 
" I can always judge of the state of the congre- 
gation, as distinct from the church, by the state 
of the galleries at communion." Men do judge 
from strange evidence, but to judge of the con- 
dition of souls, from the state of galleries is 
something new. How remiss our forefathers 
must have been in not adding these elegant 
troughs to their places of worship. Again, *' In 
the evening I preached to the unconverted." 
What a kind man, to make so sure of their com- 
pany. Again ; " The parent was as ignorant of 
all religion, as any person I ever knew." Strange 
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decision for a . mortal to pass* Again ; '^ My 
judgment of the case would be» tkat there was 
true piety from th^ beginning." " There are 
within my observation: upwards of one hundred, 
of whom 1 think with hope> that they hare 
passed from death unto life." '* There are yet 
many who give no sufficient signs of conversion 
to God." What unaccountable dicta are 
these ! 

Another evil attends Revivals, which is this : 
They cause the offence of the cross to cease. A 
religious profession becomes a iashionable appen- 
dage. The man who makes \i, is a(Ccounted- 
more respectable than the man who does not. 
Persecution, also, is less likely to/oUow upon 
profession than on the want of it.. That the 
world will persecute the church, we exp^t ; but 
among dissenters, the church in no small degree 
persecutes the world; A man's Christianity goes 
a little way in their eyes unless he. be in fellow- 
ship with them. Niimerous provisos and ex- 
ceptions are always introduced with respect to 
.christians in general: and hundreds of good men 
can testify, that they have met with more oppo- 
sition from sectarians, than from the openly irre- 
ligious. Towards the man who follows^ Christ in 
the freedom of the gospel, sectarianism is a per- 
secuting system. It is true, men cannot perse- 
cute now with faggot and sword as . they used; to 
do; yet it is not the will, bqt the way^ that is 
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wanting with multitudes. There is a persecu- 
tion more bitter than that of bodily torment, 
practised to a woful extent in these days ; we 
mean, the persecution in social life, the perse- 
cution of contempt, and of misrepresentation, 
the persecution of proscription and of refined in- 
vective. Sectarians cannot endure the sight of 
a model of truth and holiness, which has not 
been chiseled with their tools. They take out, 
as they think, a patent foe making religionists, 
and file injunctions against the rest of mankind. 
So intolerant is the disposition of some sects, that 
we have reasons for believing, that they would 
rather see men remain sinners, than become 
saints in any. way but theirs. Parties ^which when 
smalt and feeble, cry out lustily for freedom of 
conscience, after they wax strong become un- 
bearable in insolence ; and those which in their 
origin have suff*ered persecution, when they have 
gained ground have invariably repaid the obliga- 
tion. The great sects of our time, look down 
with disdain upon those that are less powerful. 

Sectarians in erecting a fictitious standard, 
whereby they criticise the state and character of 
mankind with as much unconcern, as that with 
which the lapidary examines his stones, or the 
botanist his plants, take the surest steps to beget 
a persecuting spirit. This irrational and impious 
habit, has the same effect upon the mind, as 
that which the Seventeenth Article asserts as 
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following the cont^mpIatioD of the divine decreed 
by " carious and carnal persons." The extent 
to which this habit is carried, is almost past cre^ 
dit. Fellowship with a certain denomination is 
esteemed the supreme excellence ; and men in 
general are criticised in a descending ratio. Ac^ 
cordingly we may hear sectaries giving their opi- 
nion, as to a man*s conversion or non-conver^ 
sion, his new birth or his death in sin, his car-* 
nalify or spirituality, with as much confidence as 
others would exhibit in discussing the colour of 
his hair, or the shape of his garments. Enter 
among sects, and we shall find the covetous, the 
strait-hearted, the grasping, the foul-mouthed, 
the domestic tyrant , and the man of dubious 
morality, thought well of as religious characters. 
We know of no morality but that of the gospel ; 
and he who would affirm, that there may be 
true moralit} without religion, or true religion 
without morality, is a bad friend to both. 

Dr. Reed in some portions of his pamphlet, 
essays to be pathetic ; but his pathos carries the 
odour of sectarianism with it. He speaks of the 
moving scene of parents and children, old and 
young, coming forward to make profession. It 
is, indeed a goodly sight to hear ** young men 
and maidens, old men and children, praising the 
name of the Lord;" but sectarianism has not 
much more poetry in it, than an act of Parlia- 
ment. These Revivals create, not a little of 
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dissension and unhappiness in families, flow 
can it conduce to piety and domestic peace» 
when members of two or three different sects are 
in the same honsehold ? It is probable that in 
eight cases out of ten, where the heads of a fa* 
mily belong to a sect» they are compelled to use 
unjustifiable means to brmg their children to 
profess the same tenets. On this score there 
have been many instances, in which religion has 
become the fruitful source of in^ligion. A pa- 
rent as a dissenter, cannot avoid viewing his 
offspring as travelling in a dangerous path, and 
as being in an unregenerate state, so long as 
they defer making a satisfactory profession, by 
uniting with a party. The offspring, meanwhile, 
will perceive, that long after they have attained 
to years of maturity, if they continue to attend 
at their parents' place of worship, they are either 
classed, among the babes in the gospel, or 
among the aliens from the company of the faith- 
ful, if they do not become members. The 
parents, thinking their own system the best, 
will naturally endeavour to prejudice the children 
in its favour. If the latter upon consideration 
cannot adopt it, they stand open to the imputa- 
tion of disobedience ; and thus arise confusion 
and every evil work. We have known dissent- 
ing families, in which a deliberate system of 
small persecution has been carried on by (he 
parents towards the children, on the ground of 
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sectarianism ; and on the other band, a contempt 
of parents, and a self-sufficiency on the part of 
children, vfho may have adopted a creed on their 
own responsibility.^ We have also observed, 
that some parents among dissenters, seem not 
to care one jot for the spiritual welfare of their 
children ; especially those who are strenuous on 
the affirmative side of the five points. Indeed, 
there are no extremes however absurd, which 
may not be found in sectarianism. 

Dr. Reed concludes his pamphlet with this 
morbeau; ''Who shall condemn whom God 
approves by the special signature of his favour." 
Truly if ibis be not the golden age, it undoubt- 
edly is the Age of Brass. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

SERMONS. 

TaB impcession likely to be left od the 
mind of any one^ who is acquainted wi& the 
style of preaching among dissenters ; is that of 
the monotonous similarity of the discourses. 
Among die Independents especially, (the least 
independent of any) hear as many sermons as we 
please, they are in effect the same, only spoMn 
by different men. A peculiar caution in the 
mode of address, the studied avoidance of one 
sort of phraseology, and the constant use of 
another, the prominent putting forth of one set 
of doctrines, the palpable muffle around the 
. sword of the Spirit, cannot but be obseryed. The 
Independents congratulate themselves, no doubt, 
upon possessing a very talented and efficient 
ministry. People, however, not having predi- 
lections, generally manage to find better preach- 
ers among other denominations. Persons who 
have been accustomed to hear ministers of diffe- 
rent sects, will seldom give an unqualified 
commendation, to those of the Independents; 
who have too much of political feeling in their 
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dissent, to boast of theological peouliarities in 
manner or matter. The members of other sects 
are^ on the whole better informed on theological 
topics than theirs are. Men of great and sterling 
abilities in the pulpit, the. dissenters have ; bat, 
they are either those, who bj some signal service 
have made themselves indispensible to . their 
sect, and against wht>m the people dare not 
shew their teeth ; or those who have discarded 
all sects ; a fastly increasing body, mostly quiet, 
and peaceable men, who care not, whether dissent 
as a system sink or swim, and who stand in so 
singular a dilemma, as to diemand peculiar 
oonsid'enttiQn and advice, from the friends of 
truth and good order. 

Extemporaneous preaching if it erer had a 
meaning, has none now: the minister either 
discoursing from notes, or learnings: his sermons 
by heart. It has been said that the novices oc- 
casionally learn their prayers also, but we should 
hope, for the credit of consistency that it is not 
true. To cut the discourse into heads, is consi- 
dered very essential to the understanding there* 
of by the people. Some preachers make these 
heads serve for so many texts, thereby joining 
together many little sermons, when the discourse 
would otherwise be a barren and lean one. The 
attempt to preach a sermon without divisions 
seldom succeeds with dissenters ; no proof, this 
of great talent : the ^ application ' withal, is attem 
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ded to with a most vexatious punctiliousness. 
When we may fairly suppose that the minister 
has concluded^ a few words on that head also 
remain, occupying a quarter of an hour or more 
in the offering of them. These applications ge- 
nerally tend the same way, ahd vary little in 
words. What strikes a stranger upon hearing the 
sermons of dissenters most, is, that the preacher 
always appears to have some design upon the 
bearers, to be driving to some point, which they 
have to guess at ; but which sometimes comes 
out at the end of the sermon: either in the shape 
of a collection, of a meeting for the reception of 
members, or of an intimation, that the minister 
will be in the vestry after service to speak to any 
who may be 'under conviction.' Texts con- 
taining invitations to salvation, have been hack- 
nied without prudence or shame among dissen* 
ters; though in discoursing from them, the un- 
, wary are always led to confound, coming unto a 
sect, with coming to Christ. How often have 
we heard ** And yet there is room, " belaboured 
in this way ; always with tolerably broad hints, 
that there was room in the sect for proselytes. 
Again ** Why halt ye between two opinions " ? 
When was this text ever discoursed from, but 
there were some hopeful young persons at hand 
too inert in coming forward to connect them- 
selves with the party ? To give eflFect to discour- 
ses, the passions are appealed to, rather than 
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iixe tinderstandiog. The terrors of future pun* 
ishment eae so heightened by imagery, that con- 
verts are made out of pure affright. The joys 
.of heaven again, are so basely materialised, as 
4o scare away the contemplation of the pure in 
heart:; while the remainder dream of lustrous 
garments, golden harps, eternal concerts, 
and grand mansions. We have heard the 
sufferings of Christ vociferously described, in 
«uch needlessly horrible shades, as to prove that 
the preacher bad a heart of stone. The Deity 
is loo often clothed by sectarian orators, in a 
iStrange mixture 4>f mortal weakness and omnipo- 
tent vengeance; represented as wooing, and 
^entreating men« to better behaviour; as if their 
x)bduracy would make that Being unhappy who 
rules and fills all things; or as if it were in the 
power of a sinner, to annoy or to gladden the 
infinite and unruffled mind* Yet« to be enabled 
to talk in this strain^ is accounted by multitudes 
the pure Aitic of the pulpit. Incomparably the 
worst preachers among dissenters are the fresh- 
men from the ** Academy •'^ What is lacked by 
them in merit is made up plentifully in affecta*- 
lion; and what i« wanting in originality is 
supplied by plagiarism. Poetical apostrophe 
miserable philosophy, and wire-drawn divinity, 
are the staple commodities of their sermons; 
mingled with an effeminate dandyism of person, 
and a faaatico-theatrical delivery. Young 

K 
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pEeachera have to leara and uolearo for jean», 
before they become acoeptable to their man} 
masters. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

DISSENTING POLITICS. 

Thbrk are two things, whieh in the eyes 
<^ certain persons are very singular anomalies : 
the one, that an episcopalian should evet foe a 
whig; and the other that a dissenter should ever 
be a tory. And there are individuals, who 
seem to find pleasure in racking their brains about 
trifles, who have mused once and again, in 
endeavouring to discover, i^^icfa of these two 
anomalies is the greater* An episco^idian to 
be a ttrhig ! how monstrous 1 A dissenter to be 
a tofy ! how awf^l ! yet both 6f these ta^mkU^i 
do exi^t in the world ; and it is to be hdped, 
drat neither a man's principles, morals, nc^ Bfe 
will be endangered ; though he should chance 
to stumble upon an episcopalian whig, or A 
xlissenting tory. 

We have never he»rd the remark m&de^ 
yet, we have a notion that if it have not been 
made, it may perhaps^ have been conceiv^^d, 
and through modesty suppressed, by foreignets ; 
that ** Englishmen are a very abusive people,*" 
especially^ where sectarianism reigns. How 
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slow ve are to take a guarantee, for the safely 
of a man's speculative opinions. A man may 
believe " all the articles of the christian faith/^ 
may believe from solid and ingenuous conviction, 
may have bright vie,ws of immortality and heaven, 
keen sensibility of the interstices of right and 
wrong, and warm feelings of that Iotc, which 
is the fulfilling of the law ; and yet, all these 
will not be a sufficient ground with some people, 
for allowing that person to roam at large in 
society^ unless the public be duly advertised of 
the man traps, and spring guns, which in the 
shape of unimportant cogitations, he carries 
about with him. Go, where we will, we shall 
hear some one forewarning us of such and such 
a dangerous character ; while if we should chance 
to meet with him» we should find, that so far 
from being a dangerous one, he would not hurt 
the. meanest object in Ood's creation ; much less, 
injure an immortal soul. From another corner^ 
we are told to beware of a certain heretic ; but 
after having found him out, we discover^ that 
he is one who would sooner lose a right arm, or 
pluck out a right eye, than pervert the scriptures^ 
or uphold a doctrine at variance with truth. 
Vea^ we may hear a human being attach to his 
neighbour an odiqus appell ation, and then, call 
upon us to avoid him on account of the nick- 
name he has bestowed ; although the name may 
afford us no greater insight into his thought&» 
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disposition, and habits, than does the equatorial 
line upon the map, into the number of fathoms 
•of water at a particular spot. Thus if a man 
have a proper sense, of that which is due to 
and from the Established Church, it is fashiona- 
ble to call him a Puseyite ; which term, another 
person will interpret into papist. If a second 
be of a conciliatory spirit towards dissidents 
some friendly hand hurls at him, the charge of 
latitudinariani&m. If a minister be urgent in 
exhorting his hearers to exertion, and activity, 
in the work of salvation* some one will be at 
hand to call him a Pelagian. If another be pecu- 
liarly happy in setting forth, the love, glory, 
and superintendence of Deity in the same 
work; no doubt he will be set down for an An- 
tinomian. If one be constantly shewing forth 
the individual offices of the Trinity in redemp- 
tion ; a voice will cry * Tritheist. ' If another 
dwell more especially upon the unity of the di- 
vine nature ; the faint sound of ' JSocinian' may be 
heard in the distance. If a dissenter be mode- 
rate in politics ; some of his brethen will call him 
a traitor to the cause. If a churchman be not 
a tory ; some would even say ** Letlim resign 
his preferment." What an abusive people we 
are! The apostle Paul argues, that if a man 
truly love his brother, he may be trusted a very 
great way. He says, " For this, thou shalt not 
commit adultery/ thou shalt not steal, thou shalt 
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not bear false witness^ thou shalt not covet. ^ 
Cannot we argae after this manner ? If 
we see a man, zealous for the honour 
of true religion, obedient to truth though he 
may meet with injury in following it, living" so- 
berly, righteously, and godly,, in this present 
world ; " ought we not at least to say within 
ourselves; *' for this reason, that man will neither 
be a bigot nor a latitudinarian, neither a fanatic 
nor a socialist, neither a dangerous character 
nor an infidel/' 

There are two bigotries in the world. Secta- 
rian bigotry and political. Which of them is 
the worse is not to be decided forthwith. The 
latter is perhaps the more needless of the two. 
As we have said, there are dissenting tories 
in the country ; and dissenters are miserably 
blinded, if they fail to draw the proper inference 
from such, examples. If a dissenting tory be 
such a monster in human shape, supposing him 
to be a disinterested man, a monstrous chain 
of circumstances must have made him so : and 
take heed ; all ye whom it may concern ; such 
tories are on the increase. 

At general elections, a dissenting tory is 
commonly the hero of such shifting scenes a^ the 
following. He has made up his mind, which 
way to give his vote, when a deputation call 
upon him, to solicit it for a candidate of oppo- 
site sentiments. He refuses. " Why, Sir,** 
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say the deputation, '* the man you intend to vote 
for is a fox-hunter and a drunkard, a sabbath- 
breaker and a profane person." " Well," re- 
plies he, *' I vote for him on account of his prin- 
ciples." At anotl^er election, this same deputa- 
tion have a new candidate in the field, and they 
call upon this same dissenting tory for his suf- 
frage. " Gentlemen," says he, " how can you 
think of it ? Your candidate is a fox-hunter, 
and a drunkard^ a sabbath-breaker, and an irre- 
ligious man." " Perhaps so, Sir, but we sup- 
port principles and not men."—— 

Taken as a whole, the dissenters are the 
most shallow set of politicians in the nation. 
They look at all political questions through the 
same medium ; and that medium not a very 
transparent one. They have but one specific for 
national wrongs. A dissenter can rarely be met 
with, who has a liberal and enlightened judg- 
ment as to political matters, A magpie or a 
parrot would do as well to advocate their cause 
in parliament, as a rational biped. The very 
face of nature would be changed, if their views 
as to the Established Church ceuld be carried 
out ; and doubtless, the penny post would be a 
greater blessing to the country than it is, if that 
church were to be separated from the state. 
Hence multitudes of dissenters are to be found, 
whose views as to the church are the most extra- 
vagant, and revolutionary ; while touching other 
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political sentiments they are pitiable hirelings; 
and with' their sentittients» they may be pat ap at 
aaction, and sold to the highest bidder. Dissen- 
ters are well aware, that in regard to political 
questions in general, they are ashamed of one 
another, and, that the rest of the world are 
ashamed of them too. In seeking redress for 
what they call grievances, one sect pats another 
totally out of sight. The Independents say, 
" legislate for us, and never mind the Baptists ; 
persecute the Romanists if you like, but give us 
a lift into tbe scale of power : pat us and our 
pastors into clover, and well provide some unfor- 
tunate sect for you, which you may harass, or if 
you please to employ us, well torment them for 
you." The Wesleyans say, "Beware of the 
Independents, but give us fair play : we are not 
to be laughed at ; if you churchmen do not treat 
us with peculiar condescension, well abuse you 
in the ** Watchman," even worse than you get 
vilified in the " Patriot.*' In fact we are sons 
of the church, though we never attend her ser- 
vices. Our discipline differs little from that of 
the church, though it encourage fanaticism. Our 
doctrines are those of the church, though worded 
quite oppositely. Our ministers are fit for any 
pulpits, though the best of them, till of late 
years have scouted education. Therefore treat 
us well, and we'll vote against the liberals, and 
write down the Congregationalists, and calum- 
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niate the lAeek and learaed Dtr Pye Sinidi ; 

ve'U call this nMta a mBteriatist^ and tkat a 

neoloff^tf m AotU ^k^ »<9 ahvvys ready to 

proToke tte omtempl of osr neigfaboan, bj 

oar ineonsistaMies;'' Tlie iSse^ aad progress of 

Weslejan Het&odiscB^ woidd be a capital snAgect 

for a cool bbtcriaa ; if it be not aa inexplicable 

one. Tbe members of Diis sect, have coDtri!?ed 

to ingratiate themselves deeply with; some qas^ 

copattans: btftwe ase bound to sappose, if the' 

latter knenr aiore of the former^ ibis would never 

have taken plaice* '^ A double-minded mania 

unstable in all hk wajrs/' says St. James ; and 

the ^aophtbegm holds good, respecting a double* 

nuaded sect, Hf ear' feeble voice could crave 

public aitteatioii^ "we^ouldsay; if the Church of 

England value her existence as a church, lather 

make no coneenioas towards Wesleyans; if she 

would wish to be preserved from the canker- 

wonn of .mpotenoe, let h^*^ not desire anion 

with them. Let the clergy beware how they 

coquet wi& the Wesieyans; vanity aloae dictates 

tiieir addresses, and they will jilt the church at 

last. 

Sects are wretchedly dishonest towards 
sects in political affiiiis. Hen avow themselves 
disaeaters, and call for legislation; if it be 
offered to them in the mass they all become 
offended. A man of one sect feels insulted, 
because be is classed with a man of another 



sect, in legisIatlTe enRctmeDts. *' It is true/' 
he may say, '' I ain a dissenter, and such and 
such people are dissenters too; but, I am of a 
better sort of dissenters than they are ; I would 
extirpate those, had I my way; and, is there to 
be but one legislation for both?" Is not a jew 
a man? yea, verily. Is not a jew a dissenter? 
Without doubt he is. '' But I am an orthodox 
dissenter, and he is not." 

Let us take the marriage act for example : 
what kind of an act would have suited the dis- 
senters? One of this kind only, — that there 
should have been a series of clauses in it for 
every sect. The dissenters fought for this law 
under the banner of the ''civil contract" agita- 
tors ; but since the act is so framed, as to carry 
out the sentiments of those who believe marriage 
to be that species of contract referred to ; they 
feel highly scandalised at being classed in legis- 
lative measures with deists and others. But, is 
not a deist a man, and is he not a dissenter? 
Now they say, "we ought not to have been 
legislated for as men, but as sectarians; for, 
though we be dissenters, we have a great notion 
of our own respectability withal." 

But the marriage service of the church was 
too tedious, it was too formal, it contained 
objectionable expressions. Well, how have 
dissenters remedied these tremendous evils? what 
steps have these civil contract men taken ? To 
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do away Mritk the teogth of the service Ibej 
make their owa five times as long ; to reined; 
the formality^ they sing* pray, and preach upon 
the Qccaaiou, coUeet a large cfongregation, set 
the espoused coaple in the mids^ .tl^f:^ of» te* 
dioQsIy lecture them, present to them wedding 
gifts, and to rensoTO all other objeeiipns, keep the 
whole vicinity in a taoeiuU, and ^{|pse a general 
suspension of occupations, whenever a n^arriage 
takes place. So on all other qiMBstxc^* the 
same spirit of contra^otiotn is «iai4fest. Iiegis« 
late for men Qs'meov aiKl yoa offend dissenters ; 
legislate fcnr dissenters as. dis^en^ters,. swd you 
offend particular olaoa of di^sentc^r^^^ tegislat^ 
with a due resfieet paid to.th^ ^bi^icl^ ^d you 
ofifead them alL . 

It i3 very evident, tbat^sept^rii^ns are but 
ill instructed, in the; miwM: ef 109^1 UNi'ty. 
They refer us tg the past, as if t^aren and 
earth oould not reimburse tiiem forth^ hardr 
ships they have enduired. But, if 9 shouId.be 
glad to know, how much better the principles 
of tbleratioa were understood, m the d^y<s of 
Cromwell, thaa in. those of Gbai^^ the first, 
or Henry the dgibA ? How mwit bettf*^ are they 
now understood: ? lu those days thet ^resby terians 
hated the chunch aqd the independents « and 
the indepeadients hated the church and the 
presbyteriaa&: and if we miatake not, the Wes- 
leyans now, stand ia precisely the cfciiae: place 
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as the presbjterians did then. What have we 
to look for from any sect ? have we not seen 
every sect, at one time assuming infallibility; 
and at another, insinuating that trnth is an indif- 
ferent matter? Have not the enemies of the 
gospel been thought very decent people, when 
sects have wanted them for tools ? and, have not 
sects tortured the best of men when they stood 
in their way ? 

Politics effectually harden a good man's 
heart. A man may think, that he doeth God 
service by scattering fire-brands, arrows and 
death through the land. Dissent has turned re- 
ligion into a profitable pasquinade. The fore^ 
fathers of dissent, could they rise from their 
resting places, would blush for the dissenters of 
our day. Men may now be dissenters, and yet 
sensualists ; they need neither relinquish the lust 
of the flesh, the lust of the eye, nor the pride of 
life. They may now mingle in the gaieties of 
the age, and the frivolities of fashionable life, 
and gamble away their wealth in the polite spe- 
culations of mining and railroads ; and yef^ be 
thought very self-denying men. Talk they of 
whigs and tories ! it is a disgrace to a christian 
to be entitled to either name : the politics, like 
the morality of a christian, ought to be derived 
from the New Testament : not the politics of 
this world, nor of the princes of this world, which 
pome to nought. In these days, meu mistake 
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legtslation for regeneration. On all bands^ anti- 
dotes for the evils under which we groan, are 
held out ; till we have nearly forgotten that there 
is aught within ds which needs renovation. Po- 
litical changes will not work moral ones ; though 
moral changes may bring about political ones. 
Dissent has not been urged forward hitherto by 
means of miracles : if patience be a virtue with 
any people, it may be so with dissenters. But, 
unfortunately their impatience has already work- 
ed a reaction, not much in their favour, either 
with politicians or philosophers. 

It might be thought that dissenters would 
be more diffident, than they appear to be. They 
never dream that their system stands in need of 
reform ; but, of perfection they do dream. A 
number of sects co-existent is a proof positive 
against the perfection of any one. A sectarian, 
as often as he meets with a man of a different 
sect, may say to himself; " there goes a living 
witness that my creed is not so perfect as T sup- 
pose it to be : there goes an individual who 
offers a fair presumption that I may be in the 
wrong." Neither maybe fatally wrong; and if 
neither be, what excuse is there for that strong 
line of demarcation which is drawn? Men who 
abuse liberty to the purposes of sect-making, 
would deprive us of all liberty if it suited their 
turn. The facts are before us. Schismatical 
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church-government i* every where adninisterei 
tyrannically; nor is theie a sect which has ' 
sprung' out of the Gburch of England, which' 
does.Bot enact and put in- force laws of such a 
character towards the members day by daty ; 
which if the church iiad done the same when they 
first seceded, they would have loaded her with 
infamy. 

Sincere difference of sentiment will com- 
mand respect; but sects that seem to glory 
in their structure because i( is schisraaticid, and ' 
for that reason only, are entitled to none. Th6 
doQtrine of sects is, that as they have been,' so 
they ought to be. **We are a great body of 
people," say some, ** we have our rules and re- 
gulations which we are bound to support ; we 
have grown too important in the nation, to 
think of returning to the bosom of the Estab^ 
lishment :" although the ostensible reason why 
they seceded no longer, exists. ' We would ask 
the Wesleyans, — Could their founder were he 
now alive, justify his separation from the chutch 
upon the same principles as he did a century 
ago ? But, the Wesleyans now are a numerous 
party, they have a hierarchy of their own, their 
numbers sanctify their proceedings: whereas 
had they been few, they would have begun to 
suspect the soundness of their cause. Then, as 
to the ^ect which rejoices under the shadow of 
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Xady; HantingdoD ; "we are told, that tbey 
scarcely; differ in an iota from the charch. Why 
then^ inthename of reason do theynot confoihn 
thereto? ^^Sir! do you know bow numerous 
we are ? We are a most influential denomina- 
tion : Do yon suppose that we will put up with 
lodgings while we can have an establishment of 
our own?" It seems then, that if there be 
might, right follows of course ; if numbers can 
>be had they may do as they list, and call for 
legislation on the ground of dissent, while thou- 
sands have no pretence for dissenting. 

It is clear that dissenters are afraid of each 
other. The eye is beginning to say to the hand, 
I have no need of thee ; and the bead to the 
feet I have no need of you. The Independents 
think they could do very well without the Bap- 
tists ; and the Wesleyans that they could dispense 
with the Independents; and they both, that 
(there is no need of the Cakinists ; while some of 
ithe minor sects imagine, that one or two of the 
leviathans might advantageously be overthrown, 
and themselves endowed with the spoil. 

What do dissenters hope for ? Had they 
all the scope and influence in the country, whic]^ 
they could desire, how would they preserve 
them ? How would they act towards the sect^ 
which would inevitably i^ultiply were they in a 
4iJ0reraJtit situation? What security would they 
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offer us for the future ? Ho measures appear to 
please them as it is, and how are they to be 
trusted further? Truly vfe ought to pray, 
'' Arise, O God, and avenge thine own 
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CHAPTER" XIII. 

TRUTH AND OPINION. 

I^ examioing. the errors attendaat upon 
the investigajliaDi . aud practice of religion, it 
will appear, that: however undesirable may be 
their effeot^, none have gained a firm standing, 
but such a$ may be traced originally, to some gf 
the prominfSQti if not to the better feelings of 
human nature. Whatever lamentatiom we may 
utter, when we behold mankind so segregated 
into clans, uppn a;subject of such universal im- 
portance as Christianity^ the sceptic has no need 
to whet the edge of bisi satire; against it on this 
aqcount. In the present state of the world, per- 
hap9 we have to choose between sectarianism 
and indifference. The existence of the former, 
manifests the importance of the gospel, and 
shews that men are not ignorant thereof. If re- 
ligion were a valueless thing, it would never have 
become a bone of contention. 

But all attempt to increase sectarianism is 
most injudicious. It is an endeavour to ensure 
greater unity of opinion on disputed points, than 
reason authorises^ or the human constitution will 
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allow ; and in common with every attempt at 
impracticable things, the result is the reverse of 
that anticipated* The amount of tmth cannot 
be decided by the number of opinions. Truth is 
not opinion, nor opinion, truth; though they 
may be mistaken. A hundred opinions may not 
have an atom of truth among them. Real truth 
does not admit of a difference of opinion. The 
greater the number of opinions, the further men 
probably are from truth. Literary and scientific 
men differ as widely as do religious sects,, but 
not in the same temper; neither do they think it 
conducive to the discovery of their truths, to 
form themselves into parties at frigid and unap* 
proachabledist^nces. 

It is difficult for a man to identify himself 
with a sect, and to escape the infection of a 
sectarian bias, but this bias, is with many, the best 
qualification for connection with the party ; till 
they bring themselves to believe, that there is 
no medium between sectarianism and infidelity. 
The best evidence hereof is, that men most sec^ 
tarianised in disposition, are the last to plead 
guilty if charged with it. We have before inti* 
mated, thatif sectarianism be justifiable, it is so 
to any extent ; and thus it has an inherent pro- 
perty to defeat itself. Whatever we may wish, 
there will probably be more of sectarianism be- 
fore there will be less. Men make sects, but are 
not willing that their workmanship should be 
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called by the right name. It must be manifest, 
that id exact proportion as men compel their 
brethren to think alike in indifferent things ; and 
when parties at variance are equally compulsory 
towards the catechumen ; the road to hypocrisy 
will be opened: for, while a hypocrite with co- 
vert motives may join a sect and be well respect^ 
ed; an honest man in refusing so to do^ must 
be despised. 

Sects are in themselves uricharitable reflec- 
tions upon sects. A man- in connecting himself 
with a sect, avows his preference of that sect to 
all others; and in respect' of eternity, and im- 
mortality, which are no private property; his 
predilection for one class of people, above all 
mankind. He knows little of, and cares little 
for, other denominations. If those who belong 
thereto, may attain to future happiness, be it 
so; his efforts lie in a different direction. But 
who is the«e, with the feelings of a man or' of a 
christian that would hope for a sectarianised 
heaven? Yet, "\^ith what measure we mete, 
it shall be meted to us again ;" if we mete out 
earth into sects, why should we look forward to 
a heaven differently meted? Surely the good 
are few enough in number; why then should 
those few act so unaffectionately ? If the path 
to the future be strait and thorny, why should 
the travellers fall out by the way ? Shall the 
children of Him who *' maketh his sun to rise 
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• on the evil and on the good ; and sendeth his 
rain upon the jost and tbe nnjnst,'' hml thonder- 
bolfs at each other ? Are we not all horn info 
the world helpless, in childhood and youth do 
we not pass through the same sorrows and joys, 
the same follies and weaknesses.; in manhood 
are not our wants and desires equally numerous 
are we not similarly elevated and depressed, are 
there not times in which if we could wish it, we 
find it impossible to live altogether to ourselves; 
are there not instances innumerable in which our 
sympathies will not tarry for our wills ; did not 
He who redeemed us take our common nature; 
and does He not even now wear it ; and is it for 
us to say unto God, *'Thou art too merciful **? 
or to the Almighty, " Thy benevolence is too 
vast"? Sectarians profess to hope for a day, in 
which the divided church will be made one ; but 
such a profession is vain without efforts to that 
end. Let them manifest their hope to be sin- 
cere by endeavouring to hasten the time, when 
there shall be one fold and one shepherd : and 
this, Christianity must do, and not a prodigy. 

An apology of this kind is sometimes offered 
** We all travel to the same place, but by different 
roads." Be it so. Men generally prefer a high 
road to a bye-road. Roads may multiply so fast 
that at length all will be waste and rudely trampled 
ground, and no real path will be visible. It is 
to be feared that the roads which sectarianism 
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has marked oat, will ere long increase so vastly, 
and cros$ each other at so many new and per- 
plexing angles, that men will be obliged to take 
to the one they have quitted. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

DISSENT IN LONDON. 

We have already hinted, that Dissent pre. 
sents various phases according to the position of 
the spectator. Individuals are prone to flatter 
themselveSf that the particular sect with which 
they may be connected, is better adapted for 
being a universal religion than the rest; the 
fruitful source of much self-deception. It is by 
no means uncommon, to hear ignorant men 
wondering aloud, which party will have swal- 
lowed up all the rest, before the millennium or 
the day of judgment. The Baptists are spe- 
cially prone to such divine musings. These spe- 
culations seem to us, to be very far below the 
dignity of rational beings. '' The thing which 
hath been, it is that which shall be :*' God works 
not miracles to save souls, much less to satisfy 
idle curiosity. Too many good men there are 
in all sects, that one should prevail ; and when 
there will be as many more good men in the 
world, there will not be room for any sect 

Dissent in London, and other large cities, 
is of a peculiar sort. The prizes turning up, are 
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more valuable than those which country places 
afford. Dissenting congregations in all places, 
wear too much of the commercial character ; the 
minister's pocket heing replenished according to 
the number of his members, who in this view are 
not unlike tradesmens' customers. As a general 
rule, he that has the most members, has the 
most ' pay. In London, some of them being 
rich, support; the cause ' well ; so that, the mi- 
nisters recdve salaries by no means despicable ; 
i^re enabled to reside at some neat country villa, 
are trundled abbui in two, and four-wheeled ve- 
hicles, and nevMT appear but in a good suit of 
sable. These^ and t&ose who in other cities fare 
like ' them,, form the deputation^, preach anni-* 
versary sermons, take the lead at public meet-* 
ings, and kee[> lip the half religious half poRti- 
cal excitement of the day. But we seldom hear 
that they spare a few pounds annually^ out of 
their incomes, for the benefit of the many poor 
unfortunate sons \of dissent, whose chief argu- 
ment againit the system, is, the argiimentum ad 
pecuniain. Sueh murilficenoe would assimilate 
too closely to state support ; therefore it must 
not be patronised. 

The inequality of distances at which cbapela 
stand in London is remarkable. If a man set 
out from Aldgate Pump, and take a journey in 
a straight Hue to Charing Cross, he meets with but 
ope chapel directly in his way : a few stand out 
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of the way it is true, but the citizens are mise* 
rablj supplied with Diisseijit, and Wesfmiiister 
also. The folks Jiave .to pass twenty or thirty 
open church-doors before thjey can gain their own 
temples. Dissent is a very feasting-fasting sort 
of religion.; it either surfeits or starves. The 
purlieus of poverty.4ile Uttle blessed with its 
favours. Who ever beard, of a man's being or- 
dained to a pastorate in St. Giles's ? Or of the 
prosperity of a cause at Saffrod Hill? Such 
places are only fit for examples, when inore 
contributions are to be pleaded for* People 
must live by their preaching, but who could live 
in such places as these? • Dissent follows ano- 
ther track. The poor cannot support % and to 
plant chapels among Manchester warehouses, 
timber-vards, and coal-wharfs, who in their 
senses would do it? In the spots which Lon- 
doners used to call romantic, which subsequently 
supplied them with the incense of newly-made 
bricks, there, the spiritual destitution is so 
awful that meeting-houses spriQg up aflmost without 
hands. ''Where the carcass is, thither will the 
eagles be gathered together." The bricks have 
transformed themselves into villages, all London 
is out of town; and Dissent for the benefit of its 
pecuniary health has followed it. 

[f we wish to have the fewest dislikes to 
Dissent, ^t should be viewed in London. Even 
there Dissent is far from perfeetioti as a system, 
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and so long as it remains a system it must re- 
main imperfect ; for the seeds of perfection are 
not in it. Let the dissenters do as much as they 
will, it will be but a drop in the ocean at 
last 
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CHAPTER XV. 

DISSENT IN THE COUNTRY. 

In travelling through the counties. Dissent 
begins to assume another shape. The chapels 
look a little equivocal, and may at a distance 
occasionally be mistaken for manufactories, the 
congregations are some of them dressy, yet after 
the holiday fashion ; the ministers are more 
firmly set on their legs than in London ; the 
sable is partially dispensed with in their nether 
vestments ; and various secular expedients in a 
small way are resorted to, in order to the aug- 
mentation of income; they have not all of them 
passed through the ''Academy," and the silk 
gown is only worn in sanctuaries " few and far 
between/' The churches are often occupied in 
adjusting differences arising out of family affairs; 
the weighty concerns of religion not being always 
able, properly to disengage themselves from the 
weight avoirdupoise. The supply of instnictors, 
is in a great measure kept up from among the 
Sunday-school superintendents. Extempore 
preaching flourishes, after the manner of verses 
impromptui which require more premeditation 
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than any others; and the chapels are occasion- 
ally sold» or let on hire, fori^ant of funds to keep 
np the worship. . 

In the country^ also, the conversions do not 
always follow upon conviction; though as a 
theological tenet it be stoutly maintained, that 
conviction precedes conversion. Many intrica- 
cies of trade, many prudential considerations, 
many influences and connexions, co-operate in . 
circumscribed situations, to decide a man's mind 
in favour of a party. The man is not to blame 
but sectarianism.. If all the inhabitants of a vil* 
i^ge be dissenters, (and in the country, many go 
to chapehen Sunday, on the same principle as 
they go to the^earest shop on week-days ;) and if 
all dissenters esteem it their duty to support one 
another in the world ; a poor solitary wight has 
not much chance of gaining a livelihood, in such 
^.locality, unless he follow the throng. One or 
two of the same craft in a congregation, gene- 
rally have the patronage of all. Were these 
things not so notoriously true, the mention of 
them might seem invidious. 

But to see Dissent in its glory, we must 
travel to Wales. ** Dissenting Wales," as the 
demagogues call her; and which if we be to 
believe them, throws England into a dark shade 
as to godliness. But upon this topic, travellers 
are at liberty to form their own* opinion. We 
know that christians in England .are most 
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lamentably ifnorant of the true state of religion 
and morals in Wales ; deriving their account, 
only from interested speakers* If the amount 
of true religion be to be we%hed, by that of 
chapel going, sermon hearing, extempiora$ieous 
prayii^, and experience telling ; together mth 
beef^house going, sesmon foi^petting, premedi- 
tated slander, and want of habitual feeling; let^ 
Wales witb its. dissenters carry the palm from all 
nations. If human learning be an obstacle to 
religion^ let Welch dissenters be knighted for 
having rolled it ont of the way* If dispensing 
with a knowledge of igrammar, nud the common 
decencies of ii^ormation, be the best qufldttca*- 
tions for the pulpit, the dissentere of Wales have 
the best qualified ministry in the world* If 
ignoranoe.be the mother of devi0itioB> all ye who 
wish to he devout, oome imd- reside among the 
Welch dissenters for a time% Ye who - wish tlni 
road to the dassioal languages, made smooth, 
come and learn the Cambrian first, from which 
the I^atin, Greek, Hebrew, fflid the dialect of 
Paradise are said to have been* derived* 

The influence which the swarms of self- 
constituted illiterate priests, have over the peo- 
ple's minds in Wales, has never been surpassed 
in any age of the world, considering the charac- 
ter of the men; who are mere personifications 
of cant, and whose elysium is vested in tobacco 
and cwrw. . Sectarianism deeply engrafted 
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among a people naturally saperstitious, and 
sadly ill inforaied, cannot but produce singular 
effects : for which cause, the problem of Dissent 
in Wales, is not to be solved by a shallow poli- 
tician nor a superficial theologian* 

There is a sect in Wales, obscure enough 
as regards mankind, known by the name of 
*' Calvinistic Methodists :" a class potorious for 
their bigotry and intolerance, among the most 
intolerant of other sects. Originally separatists 
from the Established Church, these good crea- 
tures like many of the illustrious obscure, boast 
not a little of thdr parentage ; and imagine they 
have a mightier claim on people's consciences 
than any other denomination has* They esteem 
themselves members of the Church to this day, 
though no church need be ambitious of such 
relationship. Starting upon the principle, that 
l^e Bible alone is the standard to which chris^ 
tians ought to refer, the Separatists issued an 
octavo volume of the doctrines, discipline, and 
constitutions of the sect; although subscription 
to the thirty-nine articles was most offensive to 
them. The doctrines of this book are rabid 
Calvinism; its discipline thorough Arminianism. 
Its dictum is infallible with the sect. As if ho- 
liness ought not to be free, this Tolume contains 
rules for conduct which are almost an insult to a 
christian : he is hereby commanded not to get 
drunk, not to swear, lie, nor cheat, and 
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instructed how he is to bargain and talk ; as i# 
Scripture bad totally omitted to mention these 
things. Fanaticism of the worst sort finds with 
this sect» a most prolific soil, descending to the 
i^bape of a man's face and the tone of his voicer 
Morality is frittered down into a sort of spiritual 
witchcraft, converting all that it touches into a 
sin. A Calvinistic Methodist is forbidden to 
enter into the marriage state, under pain of ex- 
communication with any one who is not a secta- 
rian. If it should be done (and it often is done 
for youth and beauty do not well agree witb 
Calvinistic Methodism;) the excommunicated 
can only be received again by declaring his sor- 
row, for having married the person he is bound 
to love and cherish. But the scheme is admi- 
rable. Who would not join a sect to be re- 
warded for it,, with a wife or a husband? — Thus 
are converts made. With the exception of a 
college, ( we beg pardon,. ) an '' academy *' long 
a&:o defunct, the connexion has had no ostensi- 
ble mode of preparing men for the pulpit. Mean- 
while, beings most barbarously unlettered, taken 
firom the plough, the forge, and the lap stone, 
have held the kej of the people's consciences, 
and ruling them with a rod of iron, have kept 
them down to their own level. Itinerating from 
place to place, they will sometimes preach one 
and twenty times a week, making one or two 
sermons last for a circuit of some miles ; they 
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live upon tbe good of the land, gratis, and^ 
(blessings on tbe voluntary system) are paid at 
tbe rate of Is. Is. 6d., or 2s. 6d. a sermon. If 
christians in centuries past had been Calvinistic 
Metj^odists, what would have become of us? 
Where would have been tbe Bible? Yet these 
are they that boast in the line of other men's 
things, and think themselves to be something 
when they are nothing and vanity, and less than 
all that be in Israel. 

But even these sectarians cannot resist ex- 
ternal force. English preacbers so called, thougb 
Englishmen can rarely understand them, have 
been fixed upon the borders ; to whom the mu- 
niticent sums of £ 40 if single, and £ 50 if mar- 
ried, are awarded per annum. Some sort of a 
school has been established in the North coun- 
try ; and great contributions are being levied for 
one in the South. The doctrine and discipline 
in some of their parts are becoming obsolete ; 
and the rising generation expect to do wonders,, 
when some of the old preachers have left the 
stage. We may add^ that the sect has a cause 
in America; whence it is inferred by some 
cosmographers among them, that their mission- 
aries first discovered that country. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



CONCLUSION. 



We have taken rather the negative side of 
the question in these pages ; leaving the more 
direct arguments against Dissent to abler pens 
than ours* We expect not to convert many dis- 
senters. Our object has been to shew that the 
system is imperfect, that it is replete with evils 
and inconsistencies, and that it will never satisfy 
men's desires for a universal religion. We wish 
that sectarians would more constantly remember 
their own fallibility, and their liability to error : 
if they did so, their temper and proceedings 
would be different ; they would not magnify the 
faults of others, and pass by their own; nor 
would they revile a Church, distinguished for a 
toleration and freedom of conscience to which 
they can never lay claim. 

On the subject of National Education, dis- 
senters are much divided in opinion; but we 
venture to predict, that the march of intelligence 
will never favour sectarianism. Dissenters must 
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be conscious that the many measures, which they 
have urged upon the attention of the country, 
are further from completion now than ever. 
They would do well to remember, that ''the 
wrath of man worketh not the righteousness of 
God." Sectarianism is an embodiment of no 
axiom or desire implanted in the mind of man. 
On the contrary, all its votaries are anxious to 
hide from their view, the fact of its existence. 
Jileligious sects may float like atoms in the sun- 
beam of truth, but they will never dissolve into, 
nor multiply the rays of light. An immortal 
spirit in all her progressions advances after unity. 
She longs to grasp, not broken and faded frag** 
ments of a world to come, but to lay hold on 
eternal life ; and to realize that view of Chris- 
tianity, which will be to the soul, harmony, to 
the intellect, luxury, and to the heart, fulness. 
But the religion of sects, is not calculated to 
effect Such great and important blessings for any 
human being. Truth is without a meaning, if 
we be all of us at liberty to put upon Revelation 
what constructions we please ; and the teaching 
from above is a delusion, when men who profess 
to have received it have learned lessons as widely 
different as light and darkness. Were an angel 
from heaven, at this day, to reiterate the com-- 
mand to the heralds of sectarianism, ''Go ye 
into all the world, and preach the gospel to every 
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creaiur« ;" bow would they, or bow coald they 
set ^bont acQompUfbiog it? How could they 
diq>ense truth wheit as yet, they baye only to 
boast oS tbeip Qwo imaginations in directing theoi 
to what truth is ? Surely the gospel is oapabie 
of being defined. Surely Christianity has not 
existed for so many centuries among mankind, 
that its doctrines should become hoary in uncer- 
tainty. Yet, if we had no better g^de to these 
doctrines than that which sectarianism offers, we 
should be of all men most miserable. In a Hfe 
so fluctuating as the present one, we need above 
all things an anchor for the soul, sure and stead* 
fast; and are there not in the world ancertain- 
ties enough, unless that most deplorable^ of all 
uncertainties be superadded ; an uncertain reli- 
gion? 

It is not a little remarkable, that the ques 
tion of sectarianism should never have been 
seriously examined by sectaries upon the simple 
basis of right and wrong. Is it virtuous, or is it 
vicious? Is it scriptural, or is it unscriptural ? 
Is it expedient, or is it inexpedient? Js it ho- 
nest, or is it dishonest ? Men of sectarian dis- 
position speak much of freedom of opinion : how 
is it they cannot understand that freedom of opi* 
nion is diminished as parties increase ? Freedom 
ought always to be a motive to unity, and not a 
ground of division ; for, if upon the plea of free- 
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dom eVety man should uphold opinions peculiar 
to himself, there M^onld be no place for fheedom 
left, ftelaiive to all subjects some data must 
be taken for granted : th^ science of defmonstra- 
tion itself is not without its postulates ; and in 
religion we must take many things for granted; 
we do not say that we are t6 taie them blindly, 
because no proofs are to be adduced upon their 
behalf; but rather because our minds cannot 
grasp the demonstrations, or because the things 
in question catinof bei demonstihEitedby ar^ment. 
Bnt disdenters have done away wilii necessary 
data in religion to an indefinite eltent. If We 
wish to reason with them upoii Scripture pre- 
mises, they turn to soine piarty-t^tfed begging 
of the questibn : if we argue oto the side of ho- 
nest and rational tradition, tiiey will have the 
Bible alone: if we take the Scripture without 
coikiment, they must have it with; and if we 
take it With, they must bave it i^^ithout : and 
what with anti^nity niaw, and novelty then; 
sectarianism teav^s the enquiring mind as much 
at a loss, as if la revelation had never been 
made* If men must di%r as well Upon theolo- 
gical as upon other topics, the inference to be 
drawn from hence is not in favour of sects, but 
against them. If this difference be a matter of 
necessity, it is a plea for charity; and secta- 
rianii^m does not tnake Che best of the misfor- 
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tune* If it proceed from volition, then are we 
aceonn table for it, and if sectarianism be sinfal, 
we must abide the consequences : at the same 
time, no plainer intimation can be given, that 
sectarianism is of base and evil origin than this : 
when we behold divisions on account of religion 
increasing, in countries where toleration 
abounds* 

There is a lurking after domination in all sects ; 
it is the fruit of human nature : if the National 
Church were to be overthrown, dissenters would 
quarrel among themselves for the supremacy. 
Who could brook the tyranny of a sect unused 
to, and unskilled in the use of power. Dissen- 
ters must become less political before their reli- 
gion will be duly respected; they must cease to 
strive for the bubbles which they fancy to be 
solid objects, before their motives will be ho^ 
noured ; they must learn, that if they make 
to' themselves enemies, they have no right to 
complain. The Church of England has not been 
standing still ; the curse is not on her, let dis- 
senters revile as they please ; though the more 
she advance, the more inveterate they are. 

Piety, moral greatness, and learning flou- 
rish within her pale. Her God is still her glory. 
The principles necessary to exalt her to perfec- 
tion, and triumph in the ages to come, are with- 
in her. She needs not the rude hand of the 
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vandal to remodel her towers. Hay she cast off 
-every weight, rttDning a race of spiritual splen* 
•dour; and speedily gather the scattered tribes of 
the Creator's worshippers, aromnd one common 
4iniversal altar. 
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